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In my opinion rivalry is a good 
thing, and friendly rivalry a better. 
It becomes a raking spur to 
ambition, impelling a somewhat 
casual character to much greater 
effort than nature ever intended. 

Especially is this true where the 
rivalry concerns two men; yet I 
have known it to exist in the 
closest friends and even between 
brothers. I. remember’ twin 
brothers in my term at Osborne, 
and they maintained the closest 
of struggles both in work and 
play. As a matter of fact, so alike 
were they in appearance that 
even their parents found it hard 
to tell them apart, but very early 
on I discovered a sure method of 
distinguishing between the two. 
All I had to do was to kick one of 
them; if he attacked at once he 
was A., and if he smiled amiably 
he was B. But B., in spite of his 
easy-going ways, always dug out 
if in competition with his brother, 
and although out of the Service 
and now business partners, they 
still maintain their rivalry by 
entering the Open Golf Champion- 


ship, though it must be admitted 
they usually both go out in the 
first round. 

In the Service there are many 
cases of this keen personal rivalry 
carried on throughout a long 
career, and where the success of 
one is only an urge to drive the 
other on. One such case is that 
of two very famous admirals, 
with and under whom I have had 
the honour to serve for many 
years; they have raced through 
their careers in a rivalry perhaps 
not always. friendly. During the 
last war they gained an astonishing 
number of decorations and were 
promoted within days of each 
other. More recently they have 
been honoured by knighthood and 
are almost at the top of the tree. 

This is just some account of 
two young naval officers, Mure 
Murray and John Lumley, who 
have already made a good start 
in a friendly bid to beat each other. 

At the same private school, 
John Lumley decided on a naval 
career, but by the time Mure 
Murray had made up his mind it 
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was too late for‘ direct entry. 
John passed into Dartmouth and 
Mure, left to try and enter by the 
Public School entry, went to 
Pangbourne Nautical College. 
From here he passed into the 
Navy with flying colours, and 
found himself at nearly the same 
seniority as John. 

I met them first as midshipmen, 
when they with many others came 
to look on my house at Portsmouth 
as a pied-d-terre whenever they 
were in harbour. 

The outbreak of war found 
them both in the middle of 
Sub-lieutenants’ Courses. These 
for the rank of lieutenant con- 
sist of short courses in Seaman- 
ship, Torpedo and Electricity, 
Gunnery, Navigation, and general 
subjects at Greenwich College. 
On the stiff examinations which 
follow depends their seniority as 
lieutenants, as well as the future 
trend of their careers in the Navy. 

Extra time is given according 
to the results of the examinations, 
and to obtain five firsts (7.¢., a 
first in each subject) is the difficult 
aim of all, though a ‘full house, 
twos and threes ’ (two seconds and 
three thirds or vice versa) is the 
average. 

I was surprised to learn that 
Mure Murray did, in fact, get five 
firsts, while John Lumley could do 
no better than three seconds and 
two thirds. 

As these are the last competitive 
examinations in the Executive 
Branch, a lot depends on them, a 
‘ five-oner’ becoming a lieutenant 
months before a less successful 
fellow in his own Term. Except 
for the Greenwich Course the rest 
take place in Portsmouth, so I 
saw a lot of these two lads while 
I was in harbour, a not too 
frequent occurrence. They used to 
hold long arguments on how their 
respective seniority would work 


out finally, allowing for the tricky 
business of adjustment for the 
two methods of entry. 

To them I constantly preached 
the gospel of small ships. I 
pointed out carefully that in small 
craft one held responsibility from 
the start, which in its turn taught 
the priceless lessons of experience 
and initiative, and how in these 
small ships one could gain com- 
mand at an early age. 

“I got command of a submarine 
on active service at the age of 
twenty-two,” I told them, “and 
I have been in command practically 
ever since. You do more, you 
see more, and you have much 
better fun than anyone in big 
ships; and, incidentally, you 
nearly always draw more pay!” 

But Mure Murray had already 
made up his mind to specialise in 
Navigation, and would not agree. 

“* Surely specialists get on further 
and faster, sir?’ he inquired. 

*“In peace - time, perhaps,” I 
admitted reluctantly, ‘“ but not in 
war. You are both young enough 
to have your fling and specialise 
after the war as a good many 
people did in the last war. Still, 
it’s up to you; some blokes are 
never happy in small ships, and 
others never happy out of them.” 

John Lumley needed little per- 
suasion ; for he was a born small- 
ship officer, impatiently awaiting 
the time when he could get to sea 
again. 

“Destroyers for me, sir,” he 
said with decision, ‘‘or motor 
torpedo boats.” 

“Fair enough,” I answered, 
“but submarines would be my 
choice. M.T.B.’s are all right in 
war-time, but you want to switch 
to something more solid before 
the end of the war. For there is 
little scope in them in peace-time 
unless they maintain large flotillas, 
which is very unlikely as they 
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age so rapidly. After all, they are 
only glorified piquet boats for 
very young officers. I remember, 
as a junior snotty, attacking the 
Fleet in piquet boats with 14-inch 
torpedoes from dropping gear, 
and they were the forerunners of 
the C.M.B.’s of the last war.” 

Having decided their jobs to 
their own satisfaction, they con- 
tinued to argue about their respec- 
tive seniority, for all the world like 
army subalterns. 

*“Why don’t you two make a 
bet, a fiver or an expensive dinner, 
on how you finish at the end of 
the war? Points to count for 
seniority and decorations. Then 
you needn’t argue for the duration.” 

“Good idea, sir,” said John, 
grinning; “if anyone asks me 
what I am fighting for I can 
always say ‘a good dinner.’ ” 

** It’s going to cost you plenty, 
John,” Mure stated with great 
conviction ; and the bet was on. 

In due course their appointments 
came through, and to Murray’s 
disgust he found he had been 
conscripted into the Naval Air 
Arm. Many strings were pulled 
to get him his Navigation Long 
Course, and all the harder because 
a ‘ five-oner’ is usually allowed to 
select his branch of the Service : 
but it was of no avail and his 
appointment stood. 

John Lumley had fallen on his 
feet, for he went as sub-lieutenant 
to an old destroyer working from 
Portsmouth. As Mure was at a 
nearby aerodrome I saw some- 
thing of them ashore and afloat. 
Mure rashly circled my ship one 
day when I was escorting a Brest 
convoy with my usual Avro-Anson 
air escort, and as it was before 
the days of dive-bombing of con- 
voys I gave his strange aircraft 
(a Roc) time to make a signal 
before opening fire. On another 
occasion he came diving vertically 
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out of the skies at me in a Skua, 
to be greeted with a hail of machine- 
gun bullets. To them they paid 


scant attention, but continued to 


use us as @ convenient target for 
nearly an hour, and then with an 
airy wave of thanks flew off to 
their base. 

John’s destroyer often worked 
with my ship.on the short cross- 
Channel convoys to France, but 
usually he was in the fast convoys, 
while I was always with the ‘ slows.’ 

With the rapid advance of 
German troops through Holland, 
Belgium, and France, all escorting 
craft were required for sterner 
work, as I have written before, 
and it was only after the three 
strenuous weeks of evacuation that 
I saw John again. 

“Have any luck ?” I inquired, 
knowing his ship had been at 
Dunkerque, Boulogne, and St 
Valerie. 

“Bit shot up, sir,” he said 
briefly ; “not very much.” 

That was all he had to say for 
three of the most hectic weeks in 
small-ship history, and it was only 
when I saw his name ‘ mentioned 
in despatches’ that I discovered 
some part of his tale. 

At the very end of the evacuation 
of Boulogne it was found that 
some more stragglers were huddled 
on the piers waiting to be embarked, 
and John’s destroyer was detailed 
for the job. It looked rather a 
forlorn hope, for the docks and 
harbour were ablaze; tall black 
pillars of oily smoke marked the 
destruction of the fuel tanks. 
The harbour and basin were under 
heavy indirect fire, while tanks, 
forcing their way through the 
debris, were fast approaching the 
piers. The long narrow harbour 
with its mud-banks is a tricky 
entrance at any time, but now 
with wrecks and banks unbuoyed, 
a strong wind blowing and dive- 
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bombers overhead, the task was 
hazardous. 

As they crept in carefully with 
guns manned and hands ready to 
secure the ship to the piers, the 
skipper sang out to John on the 
fo’e’sle, “‘ Get your bow wire secured 
as soon as possible as this wind will 
swing us off.”’ 

Even as John looked at the 
pier a few feet away a machine-gun 
across the street opened fire from 
a first storey window at the 
bridge and fo’c’sle, and he had time 
to see that the men behind the gun 
were in civilian clothes. Everyone 
on the upper bridge was killed 
outright, including the captain, 
but B. gun, without further orders, 
swung round and blasted the 
guilty house out of existence. 
For’rd, John, noticing the wind 
was taking the ship off, leapt 
across the increasing gap and was 
able to secure the bow wire. 
Somehow he managed to scramble 
back, and with the help of two 
wounded men and the capstan 
hauled the bows alongside. A 
few dozen soldiers leapt down on 
to the fo’c’sle from the shelter of 
some burnt-out railway trucks, 
as the clank and clamour warned 
them of the close approach of 
enemy tanks. 

It was a situation of extreme 

The first lieutenant, informed of 
the captain’s death, assumed com- 
mand, and, slipping his wires, 
commenced the formidable task 
of backing his ship out astern 
with all the previous hazards now 
doubly increased. John Lumley, 
wounded in the arm at the outset, 
controlled the fire of the two 
foremost guns in a_ successful 
attempt to smash up the direct 
fire of the oncoming tanks. 

The ship, ably handled by the 
first lieutenant, glided out smoothly 
under heavy machine-gun fire ; 
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and before she reached deep water 
and was able to manceuvre she 
survived seventeen near - misses 
from dive-bombers which riddled 
the sides like a sieve. 

A grand piece of work by two 
youngsters. 

Mure Murray, on the completion 
of his Observer’s Course, was, 
with units of the Naval Air Arm, 
sent to assist the Coastal Command 
in the South-East of England, 
and I did not see him for some 
time. ‘During this period the 
increasing severity of the air 
raids on Portsmouth forced te 
to evacuate my family to a village 
in Dorset where, if they did not 
escape the bombing nuisance, they 
did at least escape the persistent 
cacophony of anti-aircraft gun-fire, 
which to my mind, with the 
perpetual wailing of sirens, is the 
worst part of the business. 

It was while spending my ten 
days’ ‘survivor’s leave’ here in 
glorious summer weather that I 
met Mure again. He also was on 
leave prior to service abroad, and 
he came to spend a part of it 
with us. 

We sat in long chairs on the 
veranda, soaking in the brilliant 
sunshine and gazing out over the 
golf course at a vista of heather 
and pine. In the far distance the 
Needles shimmered whitely in the 
sun, and in the foreground a 
crested woodpecker on an adjacent 
tree seemed the only form of life. 

The war, for the moment, was 
far away; indeed my small son, 
armed with bow and arrow and 
searching the skies for enemy 
fighters with practised eye, was the 
only reminder of its existence. 

As we drank draught beer from 
long glasses Mure showed me his 
Flying Log; as brief a log as that 
of any submarine on oversea 
patrol. Some of the entries con- 
cerned practice flights, some were 
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of escort work with convoys, some 
of bombing raids, and others of 
reconnaissance. Nearly all these 
reports consisted of a few words 
only, but from Mure, mellowed by 
his surroundings, I managed to 
extract some of the insignificant 
details. 

In these Hudsons, which he 
protested were slower than his 
car, he maintained that it was 
suicidal to take the air at all; for 
almost any other aircraft could 
cirele them at will. He did admit 
they were grand machines to 
handle and could stand up to hard 
work, but his point of view was 
that if he had to fly he wanted 
something really fast. He told 
me he was horrified when he heard 
they were expected to bomb 
enemy-occupied ports in daylight 
without fighter escort, and I 
think it was only the extreme 
pressure of necessity at that time 
which enforced it. 

They did, in fact, carry out 
many bombing raids on occupied 
ports in Holland and Norway, 
and carried them out well with 
comparatively small losses. He 
told me of two trips in his log-book 
which he declared had turned his 
hair grey, but looking at his ruddy 
face and golden curls and at the 
terse wording of his reports, it 
was obvious to me he had enjoyed 
them. 

One was a bombing raid, carried 
out by three Hudsons, on an 
occupied port in Holland with 
the docks and shipping as their 
objective. The day was dull with 
a lot of low cloud and from up the 
Channel a strong south-west breeze 
was blowing. Even atten thousand 
feet they were still in cloud, but 
it thinned rapidly, and their navi- 
gation being good they were lucky 
to get a brief glimpse of their 


Just short of their objective 
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they emerged suddenly from the 
banks of cloud into bright sunshine, 
and, looking down, the job appeared 
to them to be as good as over. 

An exclamation from the pilot 
made Mure turn to look at their 
leader, and as he looked the lead- 
ing bus began to roll, then side- 
slipped, with smoke and flame 
pouring from it fiercely. 


“Hell!” cried the pilot. 
“Fighters! Keep your eyes 
skinned; they've got Billy 
Williams.” 


He wheeled sharply away, re- 
gaining the shelter of the cloud in 
safety. 

“What do you think, Murray,” 
he asked soberly. ‘‘Shall we have 
another shot or take our cargo 
home ? We're pie to these fighters, 
and now they and the ground 
defences know we're on the job.” 

“T should hate to land with a 
load of bombs, George,” said 
Mure, and I can picture his beaming 
smile as he pushed his insult home. 
“It will be much safer to go on. 
Let’s go in low and then beat it 
for home at sea-level. They won’t 
be able to get under us then, and 
I'll bet we can shoot ’em off.” 

“O.K.!” said George. “‘ Hold 
on! Give me the course and 
watch the blighters.” 

They burst out of the cloud, and 
the sea came rushing up to meet 
them, and they saw the target 
clearly a little on the port bow. 
A fury of anti-aircraft fire flew 
up at them as the pilot took her 
straight down at the target, and 
Mure looked round for any sign 
of an enemy fighter, but for the 
moment they seemed to have the 
whole sky to themselves. 

“Gosh! Here they come. No, 
by Jove, it’s Terry !” 

The third machine of their 
flight came spinning down into the 
sea, some two miles away, with 
two M. 109’s on his tail. Mure 
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released his bombs at twelve 
hundred feet and then they wheeled 
unhit for home, diving to skim 
along the sea surface. Astern of 
them now they noticed the stick 
of bombs bursting right across 
the target, but to their amazement 
the fighters made not the slightest 
effort to attack and they reached 
their base, thankfully enough, 
without a scratch. 

Mure went on to tell me of his 
only bombing raid on Norway 
and how nearly it proved to be 
his last. They set out primarily 
for reconnaissance, but with a 
free hand to bomb any likely 
target. The passage across the 
North Sea was made without 
incident, although the navigation 
was at no time easy owing to cloud 
and poor visibility. It cleared, 
however, some distance off the 
coast, and they were easily able 
to recognise their landfall ; turning 
up the coast-line, they searched 
every fiord for shipping or other 
game. At last as they flew round 
a lofty spur they sighted a small 
convoy making its way to the 
south’rd, consisting of two average- 
sized merchant ships and one 
destroyer. 

The merchant ships were heavily 
laden, obviously down to their 
Plimsolls (probably with iron ore 
from Narvik), and the destroyer 
was well out on the starboard bow. 

** We'll take the big fellow from 
the port quarter before’ the 
destroyer can close,” suggested 
the pilot. “‘ All ready ?” 

“Can do!” said Mure. ‘“ They 
don’t seem to be armed, but they 
may have machine-guns tucked 
away somewhere, so we'd better 
shoot them up as well as we go in.” 

They took a wide circle and 
began to dive on the target on a 
gradual slope, and Mure busied 
himself with the sights. 

“Take her down a bit yet,” he 
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said ; ‘‘ we should let them go about 
two thousand.” 

““O.K. We'll be there!” 

The destroyer was on the turn 
to close somewhat tardily his 
convoy, and as he turned he 
opened fire with his high - angle 
gun across the convoy. The 
Hudson held on steadily and 
Mure let go his bombs with a 
strange certainty that he would hit. 


“All gone!” he reported, and * 


the pilot at once zoomed up to 
regain height, while Mure, looking 
down in their wake, saw one 
bomb hit squarely amidships on 
the after well-deck of the larger 
vessel. Even as he shouted “ Got 
her!” the plane bumped heavily 
and he saw pieces flying from the 


“Well I’m damned!” he cried 
to the pilot, ‘‘ that miserable little 
blighter has hit us.” 

“* Lucky they’re using time fuse,” 
remarked the pilot serenely; “it 
went slap through without burst- 
ing, or it might have taken the 
wing off. Home, James, and don’t 
spare the ’osses ! ” 

They laid a course for home, 
climbing steadily, and from his 
position in the nose Mure could 
just make out the ship he had 
hit listing to starboard and on fire, 
with the destroyer going alongside. 

Suddenly from the machine- 
gunner in his power-worked gun- 
tower aft came the cry, “ Three 
fighters coming after us, about a 
thousand feet above us and a mile 
astern.” 

The pilot quickly decided that 
sea-level was the healthiest place 
and where the after turret could 
be used to the best advantage, 
so he pushed her nose down 
sharply. 

** Look like 109’s, sir,” reported 
the after gunner, swinging his guns 
on to the nearest fighter. They 
came streaking in, overhauling ; 
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the Hudson rapidly and opening 


- fire with their cannon as they came. 


Of a sudden the Hudson lurched 
clumsily, and both Mure and the 
pilot could see that a burst of 
shell had cut nearly half-way 
through the port wing; yet Mure, 
from his position, could not see 
the enemy planes at all. Where 
would the next lot hit ? 

Would that wing hold? For 
the Hudson was travelling flat 
out with the throttle through the 
gate, and the pilot had ceased to 
zigzag now to avoid extra strain 
on the wing. 

The drum of gun-fire from the 
after turret vibrated through the 
hull, and an excited yell came over 
the headphones from the gunner, 
dully, yet speaking of success. 

“* Got the 4” 

One Messerschmitt shot pas 
them and dived straight into the 
sea, vanishing for ever in a swirl 
of high-flying foam. 

Again came the drum of gun-fire 
from aft, and then the thrilling 
report, ‘‘They’ve had enough! 
They’re off!” 

Sure enough, the two remaining 
fighters had turned for home, 
either unwilling to continue the 
fight, or short of petrol. 

Easing down speed, the Hudson 
slowly regained height, and the 
crew took stock of the situation. 

Apart from the port wing, the 
port engine was smoking slightly, 
an unfriendly sight so far from 
home, but worse still was the 
distinct smell of petrol inside the 
hull indicating a punctured tank. 
The petrol level appeared to be 
reasonable, however ; perhaps the 
hole was high up in the tank. 

In all minds alike the question 
was, “Could they make it?” 
Mure told me they agreed it was 
the longest flight of a lifetime, 
for to add to their troubles a strong 

sou’-westerly breeze sprang up. 
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The visibility was good now and 
eyes were strained towards the 
western horizon, but as the sun 
sank in a golden glow the light 
grew hazy and tricky. 

*“‘Land Ho!” shouted Mure. 
Yes, a line, faint and thin, had 
risen over the distant horizon, 
and now it became a point of 
honour to reach their own aero- 
drome. The port engine was 
beginning to falter as they reached 
the coast, but they roared over, 
putting down their landing gear. 
They discovered it to be very stiff 
and had to resort to hand-power 
before it was finally forced down, 
and at last they were over their 
own field, where the pilot put them 
down softly enough. They climbed 
out thankfully and walked round 
their ship to shroff up the damage, 
and found that the port engine 
had been hit, and the top of the 
port rudder shot right off. 

“You wouldn’t have believed 
that wing even if you’d seen it, 
sir,” said Mure. ‘‘ How the devil 
it held I don’t know. Perhaps 
there’s not so much wrong with 
these old Hudson kites after all.” 

We were interrupted by my 
small son crying out, “ Daddy! 
There are three German fighters.” 

Now I do not believe in flatly 
contradicting five-year-olds, especi- 
ally when this one has an uncanny 
knack of being right where ships 
and aircraft are concerned, so I 
merely asked him ‘‘ Where?” He 
pointed out three tiny dots. 

** Hurricanes,” said Mure. 

“No,” I disagreed, “ Spitfires. 
Look at the wing-tips.” 

They came over swiftly in V 
formation flying low at about a 
thousand feet with a high-pitched 
scream, and to our astonishment 
we saw clearly the crosses on the 
wings and the swastika on the 

tails. 

‘Well I'll be damned,” I cried, 
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laughing, and turned to see my son 
optimistically launching his second 
arrow after the disappearing 
aircraft. 

“By Gosh!” I remarked. 
** What impertinence. One o’clock 
on a Saturday afternoon in clear 
weather. What next ?” 

We were to have a more pleasant 
surprise that evening when John 
Lumley arrived unexpectedly in 
his rackety old car. He came 
aut to the veranda where we were 
having a sundowner and stood for 
@ moment gpotlit by the sun in 
the French window. My wife, 
Mure, and I simultaneously espied 
the fact that he had shipped a 
second stripe, and was proud of it. 

“Well done, John,” I cried, 
“and hearty congratulations on 
the ‘mention in despatches.’ Nice 
work. You’ve just come at the 
right time.” 

Poor Mure was a bit rattled at 
John’s second stripe, as he was 
well aware that he was three 
months senior to him and still 
a sub-lieutenant. The old argu- 
ment restarted, but I interrupted, 
saying, “‘Mure, I’ve got the 
answer. You haven’t got a Watch- 
keeping Certificate yet, and with- 
out it you can’t get rated up.” 

“* But I can’t get one flying, sir,” 
he protested. 

“Write a letter through your 
C.O. explaining the matter,” I 
told him, ‘‘ and on your way home 
call in at the Second Sea Lord’s 
office and tell them all about it 
personally.” 

“IT most certainly will, sir,” he 
replied, stirred to definite action 
by the sight of John’s stripes. 

(He did take my advice and 
was in due course dated back to 
his correct seniority with, better 
still, the corresponding back pay.) 

** How are you counting ‘men- 
tions’ in your contest ?” I asked. 
“TI think it’s worth half a point.” 
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*“I don’t see how it’s worth 
anything,” said John sadly, “as 
I have no medal ribbon to wear 
the oak leaf on like your Victory 
Medal.” 

** Don’t be impatient, my lad,” 
I told him. ‘I spent five years on 
active service before I got a ribbon 
at all, excepting an Ice Cream one 
I had to discard. The only ribbons 
you get in war-time are decorations, 
so it’s up to you.” 

It transpired that John Lumley 
expected to get his M.T.B. course 
shortly and hoped to go to the 
Mediterranean. Mure, I knew, was 
off on a trek of many thousands of 
miles, so I quoted to them— 


“* While men depart, of joyful heart, 
Adventure for to know.” 


“By a bloke called Kipling,” I 
explained. 

But little did I know then that 
I was to go far farther afield than 
either of them, and certainly not 
‘of joyful heart.’ 

Mure Murray was the first to 
go, and I may not tell the fantastic 
route by sea and air which he 
took to reach the Illustrious with 
the Mediterranean Fleet. I, after 
two unfruitful months in my 
second ship, was sent to join my 
third for work in strange waters. 

I made contact with civilisation 
long enough to hear of the details 
of two famous exploits, and of 
the parts played in them by 
these two lads, for each was in 
one of them. They are both able 
to write interesting if somewhat 
disjointed letters, and from them 
I was enabled to gather an exact 
picture of their experiences. 

Strangely enough, the Illustrious 
was Mure Murray’s first aircraft 
carrier, and he found himself 


completely lost in the labyrinth 
of steep ladders, narrow passages, 
vast hangars, and the intricate 
watertight door system ; 


added 
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' to this was the war-time black-out 


and the unusual lay-out of a 
carrier. Mure thought it was a 
pity the ship was not fitted with 
the coloured guiding lights of a 
London tube. He felt like a rustic 
astray in the heart of a great city. 

Among the vast number of 
officers on board he seemed to be 
for ever meeting new faces and 
sometimes old friends; this is 
usual enough in an aircraft carrier 
even in harbour, but at sea, with 
the coming and going of watch- 
keepers and the continuous em- 
ployment of aircraft, one can 
sometimes imagine one has been 
transported to a strange ship. 

On board everyone appeared 
busy, for the ship herself was busy, 
and to Mure it seemed that only 
his own flight was unemployed. 
The Swordfish torpedo bombers 
would, he knew, have their turn 
soon, but at present it was the 
Fulmars that had caught the 
spotlight in driving off and shooting 


- down enemy bombers and recon- 


naissance craft. 

Indeed it was largely these 
same Fulmars which made the 
raid on Taranto the success it was ; 
for by their destruction of all 
enemy reconnaissance craft the 
vital approach of the striking force 
was unknown to the enemy. 

Our own reconnaissance work 
had been well and truly carried 
out by aircraft based on Malta, 


.and the exact position of every 


surface craft in the inner and outer 
harbours of Taranto was known 
to us. 

At last came the day, or rather 
night, when all the required con- 
ditions for a successful attack were 
present: a moon, a calm sea, and 
ideal flying weather. 

The careful staff work and long- 
rehearsed plans were brought into 
operation, and the carriers Hagle 
and Illustrious with their escort 
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moved smoothly and without oppo- 
sition into the desired position to 
launch the attack. 

To Mure’s delight, his flight was 
going to be in the thick of this, 
and their objective was no less 
than the capital ships in the Mare 
Grande, or outer harbour. 

The flare-droppers would go in 
first, to be closely followed by the 
flights attacking the cruisers, light 
craft, and docks of the Mare 
Piccolo, and the synchronised 
attack on the heavy ships. 

It was well known that both 
these circular anchorages of the 
inner and outer harbour were 
ringed by powerful anti-aircraft 
defences consisting of guns, search- 
lights, and a thick balloon barrage, 
while in addition to this the 
Swordfish while dropping their 
torpedoes would come under a 
heavy point-blank fire from the 
battleships themselves. 

Up on the flying-deck, under 
that black velvet dome lit by the 
pale light of moon and stars, plane 
after plane was taking off. 

The whickering of many throttled- 
down engines was punctuated in- 
termittently by the sudden roar 
of an engine opened full out to 
fade slowly as it floated up into the 
night. 

To Mure standing by his machine 
the night seemed cold ; for over his 
uniform he wore only his ‘ Mae 
West,’ and he was experiencing 
that tightness round the heart 
and the dryness of mouth which 
presage the excitement of high 
adventure. 

“Hell’s Bells!” he thought 
impatiently. “The show’ll be 
over before we get in the air.” 

At last they were climbing in 
with a few parting, ‘“‘ Good luck, 
old boy,” ‘“‘Give these blasted 
Wops hell!” and the Swordfish 
was rolled for’rd on to her chocks. 

The engine roared to full-blooded 
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life; the pilot signalled, and they 
were off. Imperceptibly the deck 
fell from beneath them and they 
were airborne. 

Circling and gaining height, the 
pilot found the rest of his flight 
on the carrier’s beam and took up 
his appointed station on the leader. 

Everyone taking part was now 
in the air, and the course was laid 
for Taranto and the Italian Fleet. 

Mure, looking round, could see 
by the light of the moon these 
formations of planes, manned by 
shipmates, moving grimly, relent- 
lessly, yet steadily towards their 
difficult task. 

In the roar of the engines there 
was power, the strength of un- 
swerving purpose, which was so 
soon to shrivel Italian hearts with 
fear. 

There seemed so many of them, 
and yet, in fact, they were few, 
but in them all burnt the fierce 
flame of knowledge—the knowledge 
that if this attack was successful 
it might easily sway the balance of 
sea power in the Mediterranean— 
yes, even the course of the war. 
So seated with them in the cock- 
pits were high courage and grim 
determination. 

From afar came the sight of 
nervously groping’ searchlight 
beams, as if they hunted in the 
skies with trepidation. Perhaps 
already some synthetic ear had 
caught the hum of their motors. 
Well, they were getting close now. 

To Mure the port of Taranto 
was a vast bowl ringed by flame, 
and as they approached, the 
scene, at first so peaceful in the 
moonlight, turned of a sudden 
into a very cauldron of fire. 

With the dropping of the first 
flares the entire ring of anti- 
aircraft guns went into action, 
and a terrific barrage of bursting 
shells glowed green and white 
against the yellower sheen of the 
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flares. Bombs were raining down 
now on the docks and crowded 
destroyer trots; for the Italian 
invariably parks his smaller craft 
like sardines alongside the slim 
piers, making thereby an_ ideal 
target. 

In the strong moonlight and 
tawdry flare-glow the town of 
Taranto was clearly visible, with 
the little dots that were anchored 
warcraft showing black against 
the silvered lagoons. From the 
cruisers at anchor in the Mare 
Piccolo a frantic fire was directed 
against the diving torpedo planes 
as Mure’s flight arrived on the 
scene. 

A feeling of intense exultation 
filled them, and as his usually 
silent pilot put the nose of the 
Swordfish down to dive into the 
mouth of this erupting volcano, 
he shouted fiercely, ‘‘ Going down ! 
Going down! Hold on, Emma. 
Bargain basement only!” and 
Mure roared back at him the old 
submarine slogan, ‘‘ Take her down, 
cox’n!” 

Down, down, with whistling 
wires and screaming engine, yet 
Mure could hear the pilot chanting 
savagely— 

* Away, away, with sword and drum, 

Here we come full of rum .. .” 


“Gosh!” he thought. ‘‘ What 
a grand show. Pray God the fish 
runs true!” 

The Swordfish swerved suddenly, 
violently as a flushed snipe, and 
Mure caught in his headphones the 
muttered, ‘That's one we 
missed!” and realised they had 
avoided the mooring wire of a 
balloon by the pilot’s alert skill. 

What a pilot he’d got! To 
think this quiet, diffident bloke 
James was such a fire-eater ! 

Surely they could not live 
through such a hail of fire. They 
must get their hit in first; after 
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that, maskee. The aircraft rocked 
and bumped, but shot unswervingly 
down on its prey. 

They were getting pretty low. 

Suddenly Mure shouted aloud ; 
for silhouetted against the moonlit 
sea and the flares lay two battle- 
ships right in their path. 

“Two battleships just on the 
starboard bow! Left-hand one a 
Littorio. That’s the one for us, 
James !” 

The pilot swerved slightly, put- 
ting the target right ahead, and 
a hail of gun-fire seemed to come 
at them in an inverted cone of 
flame. 

“He’s low!” thought Mure. 
“Nearly in the ditch that time.” 

They flattened out, racing 
towards the Littorio class battle- 
ship. The pilot, sitting tensely 
silent, was concentrating on press- 
ing home his attack all right. 
Two thousand yards, fifteen hun- 
dred, twelve hundred ! 

At last the right arm of the 
motionless pilot moved slightly 
and the Swordfish lifted invol- 
untarily. The fish had gone! 
Simultaneously Mure noticed a 
tall black column of water rise 
silently abreast the after turret 
of the Littorio and a belch of 
dirt and soot shoot out of the 
after funnel. Someone had scored 
a torpedo hit. 

The Swordfish climbed on a 
steep bank and Mure, struggling 
for balance, swung his gun on to 
the doomed battleship. He let 
fly a short burst, but in the glare 
of bursting shell the target grew 
hazy as they rose above it, and, 
fearing to hit a sister plane, he 
desisted. Over beyond the two 
battleships he saw a destroyer hit 
and slowly listing. 

“Take her out on a southerly 
course, James,” he passed to his 
pilot. ‘‘There should be fewer 
guns and balloons in that quarter.” 
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““O.K. !” came the answer. 

The gallant little Swordfish 
bumped and pitched in this night- 
mare of bursting green and white, 
the pilot shutting his eyes to the 
blinding glare as they cut through 
the beam of a searchlight. 

On and up, om and up! The 
flaming bowl was dropping astern 
now, the blazing inner harbour, 
the burning shipping, these vici- 
ously bursting shells, and the 
groping fingers of searchlight beams 
—they were all behind them. 

They were through! They had 
done it ! 

A savage jubilation coursed 
through their veins, but Mure 
forced himself to speak quietly. 

“Nice work, Jimmy !” he said. 
“T’ll bet that’s shaken up these 
lousy Wops.” 

“Sure,” replied his talkative 
pilot. 

Mure made no mistake in the 
rendezvous, for he found the 
carriers without trouble; and at 
last their turn came to land on. 
As the whole force moved away 
to the sou’-east Mure and his 
pilot learnt that their torpedo 
had been seen to hit, and their 
cup was full. 

It must have been shortly after 
the action at Taranto that John 
Lumley arrived out on the Mediter- 
ranean station and took up his 
appointment to M.T.B.’s. There 
can be no doubt that he got in 
touch with Mure and heard, with 
envy, all the events of that 
stirring night’s work, making up 
his mind there and then that he 
must, by fair means or foul, 
organise a similar show for himself. 
I have no idea how he did work 
it, but work it he did; for the 
next I was to hear of John was 
of his lone attack on the harbour 
of Tobruk. 

John had been rather regretting 
his decision to leave destroyers, 
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for he had seen nothing at all of 
the enemy since he had left them ; 
and although he now had a com- 
mand of his own it was not much 
good if he could not get into 
action. I imagine he volunteered 
for every conceivable kind of 
show, but then all these M.T.B. 
fellows would do the same. Per- 
haps he protested harder, or made 
more noise, and they gave him 
this job to keep him quiet. I 
do not know; anyway, he got it. 

I rather gather he had suggested 
penetrating the harbours of Brin- 
disi or Cagliari, but the defences 
were such as to render the task 
out of the question. 

Why the Italians with their 
long experience of motoscafi (their 
equivalent of M.T.B.’s) did not 
place a spike-studded boom across 
the entrance to Tobruk I cannot 
imagine ; perhaps they remembered 
the manner in which their stout- 
hearted Peligrini laughed at such 
hazards in his sea-tank in the last 
war. For he had thrice got into 
Pola harbour over the booms, and 
twice escaped. Or perhaps if 
such a thing had existed it had 
been destroyed by aerial bombard- 
ment; at any rate there was none. 

The simple plan of the attack 
was that during a heavy air attack 
at dawn, John Lumley’s M.T.B. 
should attempt to enter the har- 
bour and, if possible, torpedo the 
old cruiser which was used as a 
depot ship and housed the naval 
staff. It was hoped that the 
bombing would drive most of the 
Italians to deep cover, and that 
the surprise factor would at least 
allow John to enter the harbour 
without much opposition. 

He rather baulked at risking his 
yacht -like enamel for an old 
cruiser; however, as a target, it 
was better than none. But in 
John’s own words, it was ‘ Prosti- 
tuting his art!” 
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An hour before dawn John 
found himself some six miles out 
to sea from the harbour and 
lying alongside a cruiser. A thin 
dawn mist lay over the calm sea, 
sufficient to cover his advance, 
but also enough to hamper his 
navigation. He realised it was 
too low-lying a mist to worry the 
bombers, but as he had no wish 
to be written off by his own air- 
craft, he hoped it would disappear 
with the night. 

Ah! The heavy drone of 
bombers! Time to go! 

With his engines throttled right 
down John cast off and turned 
his bows for the shore, waving a 
cheerful farewell at the cruiser 
fading into the mist in his wake. 

To his cox’n and R.N.V.R. sub 
he said, “‘ Keep your eyes skinned 
for the end of the breakwater.” 

The tremendous concussions of 
heavy bombs broke on their ears, 
and out of the mist ahead jagged 
flashes of red and orange appeared 
intermittently to stir their early 
morning blood. John felt the 
urge to open up and go crashing 
in, but managed to restrain himself. 

“There’s the breakwater, sir!” 
the sub called out, pointing. 

“Gosh!” thought John. “ Thank 
heaven I didn’t go hare-ing in. It’s 
on the wrong bow.” 

Adjusting his course, he kept on 
at slow speed. They could actually 
see some of the guns on the mole 
now, but there was no sign of 
life. Would they suddenly blast 
him as he passed the head of the 
breakwater ? Were they just wait- 
ing for him? John was much 
tempted to open up, but he knew 
the roar of his engines would at 
once bring down on him point- 
blank fire. 

They were in, and over there 
at the far end of the harbour lay 
the cruiser. The mist was evapor- 
ating and the run seemed clear. 
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The noise of the bombing and 
anti-aircraft fire was deafening ; 
surely they would not hear the 
engines in all this din. Anyway, 
the A.A. guns’ crews would see 
him any second now, so John 
pushed over his telegraphs to full 
speed. 

“Stand by the fish, No. 1,” he 
ordered, “‘ and stand by the gun.” 

With a coughing roar the boat 
lifted and threw herself over the 
calm water with increasing velocity, 
as eager as her crew to press home 
the attack. 

At once the blazing guns of the 
cruiser and others on the break- 
water shifted target from the air 
to the solitary motor-boat, and the 
sea boiled around them. 

They skimmed across the basin 
(it seemed so small now) straight 
for the cruiser, and John noticed 
for the first time that alongside 
her lay two submarines. He 
realised in a flash that they must be 
his target, and, to his mind, a more 
valuable target. 

** Both tubes, fire!” he shouted 
above the uproar, and saw the 
fish start their run. There was 
no question of a miss at this range. 

“Hard-a-port! Engines flat 
out!’ he ordered. ‘Sub! you 
and the cox’n lic down behind 
the wheel-house. I'll take the 
wheel.”’ 

They skidded as the boat lay 
over on her beam for the turn, 
but John straightened her up and 
bee-lined for the harbour mouth. 
Astern of him two thudding ex- 
plosions told him his fish had run 
true, and for the moment the 
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cruiser stopped firing. Machine- 
gun bullets began to rip into the 
thin hull, and John spun the wheel 
to zigzag through this leaden hail. 

“Get your guns on to the end 
of the breakwater,” he cried; 
“try and knock out the right-hand 
gun’s crew !” 

Crash went the windscreen, 
starring like a _ spider’s web. 
Whang! A bullet ricochetted off 
John’s helmet, and he smiled 
grimly. Behind him the machine- 
guns were drumming valiantly 
through the flying spray. John 
scraped the pier-head in an attempt 
to gather all the shelter he could, 
and they were out at last into the 
open sea. At once he altered 
course to the east’rd to leave the 
harbour an open target to the 
supporting sea forces, and as he 
cleared he heard the welcome 
‘barrump’ of heavy salvos from 
seaward and knew he was safe. 

“Come on, cox’n,” he said, 
grinning like a Cheshire cat, “ time 
you did some work. Take the 
wheel. Sub! Get up that bottle 
of cold beer and we'll celebrate !” 


I am writing this eighteen 
thousand long and weary sea miles 
from home, where mails are things 
dimly remembered and only to be 
achieved in the future by constant 
faith, so I have heard no more of 
these two lads. 

I only hope that both may live 
to fight it out as admirals, and 
that at some not-too-distant date 
we may all forgather to discuss 
adventure and good English ale, 
at home. 
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COURAGE IS THE THING. 


BY C. I. DICK. 


Untit the morning I came 
upon his long lean figure stooping 
over as he poked with his stick 
among the heathy growths on the 
hillside above the beach I had 
never met Mr Benny, although 
throughout the district I had 
heard his sayings and opinions 
endlessly quoted. Sound wisdom 
in them. Catching sight of me, 
he straightened and said with 
courteous friendliness— 

“Good day, sir. A stranger 
hereabouts, aren’t you? I don’t 
think I have the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, but I daresay you 
are one of the many visitors 
who come to see our famous 
Drip here. My name is Ebenezer 
Twice.” 

I told him mine, and that yes, 
he was right about the object of 
my visit, adding that I was 
already fully acquainted with him 
by reputation. 

“Ha, yes!”’ He sent me a 
humorous glance from under 
slightly raised white brows, a 
glance that most delightfully lit 
up @ face tanned to leather and 
scored deep with sombre lines. 
“They all have a deal too much 
to tell about old Mr Benny and 
his doings, but kindly meant, 
kindly meant. One of the honours, 
I suspect, of being the only son 
of the only grandson of the first 
white inhabitant on D’Entrecas- 
teaux Channel. Sounds compli- 
cated, but I’m proud of my 
heritage. That’s the house on 
yonder hillside to the left with the 
orchards running down the slopes. 
Apple and pear, a hundred-odd 
acres in full bearing.” 


I said admiringly there looked 
to be a magnificent crop, which 
indeed there did, for every care- 
fully tended tree was laden; the 
pears were at that exact moment 
of luscious golden ripeness when 
their aroma, drawn out by the 
hot sun, gave to the still air a 
honeyed sweetness ; Duchess, Sweet 
Williams, Jargonelles, hung ready 
to gather at a touch ; there looked 
to be a fortune in that garden of 
Eden. It was with almost a sense 
of outrage that I heard the old 
gentleman say— 

*“ Yes, a fortune. Yet if I told 
you that hundreds, nay thousands 
of bushels of that fine crop must 
be picked simply to be carted 
to that cliff edge before us and 
shoved over for a high tide to 
wash away, what would you 
think ?” 

‘** A dam’ criminal waste, that’s 
what I’d think. In the name of all 
decent living, why do it ?” 

“Blame Hitler. It’s his war. 
You may think coming to this 
far and, to outward appearance, 
untouched outpost of the Empire 
we are out of the way of the 
transgressors. Not a bit of it. 
Still, we can take our medicine 
in the spirit that those heroes 
thirteen thousand-odd miles away 
in Britain are doing, chins up. 
Yes, you’re right, it’s ruin to apple 
growers, for where are the big 
ships to take our stuff to world 
markets ? You know the answer 
to that: troopers, convoys. 
There’s precious little selling in 
Australia where they have all 
their own citrus crops to get rid 
of. The Government are doing 
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all they can by buying up as it 
stands in the orchard all the 
fruit, but you can see they can’t 
use all we produce.” 

“Yes, but why not sell the 
surplus yourselves ?” 

‘“* Against the law. We may not 
sell, we may not even give away, 
one basketful. “T'was the same last 
year.” 

** I’m hanged if I would keep the 
orchards in such pink then.” 

Mr Benny looked curiously at 
me. ‘* Do you really think I could 
play such a scurvy trick on my 
trees ? After I’ve planted, reared, 
and tended ’em like children. No, 
while Mother Nature gets on with 
her job I get on with mine. D’you 
see, it’s up to me to work the soil, 
to prune, to spray, to pick; let 
the fruit rot on the boughs and 
you injure your tree mortally. So 
we load up, cart away, and over 
goes what isn’t taken by them. 
Wasted. But easier than burying 
it. We feed some chopped apples, 
in moderation, to the cows and 

** Well, I doubt if I'd have the 
courage to do it.” 

He gave me a wry smile. 

“Courage ? Courage. Got any 
children of your own ?” 

I told him two, wondering what 
next. , 

“Then if you were put to it,” 
and he pointed his stick at me, 
“you’p do the best you could 
too. Not that I have any family ; 
never married, you see. My sister 
Lucy always lives with me. A 
great one for her crotchet-work 
and her books is Lucy ; you must 
come up to the house and see her 
one day.” I did—but that is 
another story. ‘“‘ When bad times 
come she quotes to me from a little 
book she always keeps by her, 
written by a Scotsman, Barrie is 
the name; dead, but his words 


will never die. ‘Now, Benny,’ 
Lucy’ll say, ‘remember, courage 
is the thing. All goes if courage 
goes.’ And it does too. If my 
forebears hadn’t kept a grip on 
their fortitude, all this, my home, 
wouldn’t be mine now. Once 
given the land, they hung on 
through starvation times like grim 
death. If you would care to listen 
to an old man’s rambling for an 
hour, come through my gate up 
there and we'll find a seat over- 
looking as splendid a view as you 
will find anywhere in Tasmania. 
Like to come ? ” 

** T would indeed.” 

* First, though, we must examine 
this famous Drip, as we call it. 
See here,” turning, he pointed up 
to a crevice in the cliff face out of 
which a tiny runnel of water 
made its way, dripping to the 
beach, there to meander across 
the snow-white sand to join the 
lazy waves fringing the long, 
indented shores of D’Entrecas- 
teaux Channel. He made me put 
up my finger and taste. 

“Fresh and sweet, eh? Back 
beyond the memory of man that 
water has dripped and run to 
waste in the salt sea. The records 
have it that my great-grandfather 
decided to settle in this then 
desolate spot, hoping to make 
use of that never-failing fresh 
water for purposes of irrigation, 
I’m always poking about, as you 
found me, sir, trying to think 
out a way myself. No _ use. 
There’s never more than that 
drip, drip, from year’s end to year’s 
end. Even if it collected, the 
position won’t lend itself, the cliff 
is too high. Explorers can’t get 
to the root of it, but I believe they 
hold now that it’s a seepage 
from some great underground river. 
Interestin’, yes, but deuced tan- 
talising when a summer drought 
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finds us down to the last rungs in 
our tanks. Well, now, shall we get 
along ?” 

We strolled across the beach, 
past the sturdy jetty from which 
Mr Benny and the surrounding 
orchardists shipped their fruit to 
town, and at the top of the rise 
we came upon a gate marked 
Loch Ellen. He held it open, 
and so we passed into his property. 
We followed a well-made road 
along and up to the top of a steep 
cliff, and while we settled com- 
fortably for a smoke on an up- 
rooted blue gum he explained the 
name; already familiar to me, as 
I told him. He was delighted. 
“Then you know the loch, with 
Ben Cruach far beyond? With 
nigh you the moors sweeping, and 
the bluebells, and gold of gorse ? 
That’s the way Lucy and I saw 
it when we made our trip from 
Oban. We could picture just how 
our great-grandmother Elspeth, 
who was born in a white-faced 
house on the shores of Loch 
Ellen, would fancy there was a 
likeness to all that when she first 
stood on this cliff in the blue and 
gold of midsummer with the gulls 
crying, as they still do out there. 
Not one other sign of life would 
there be here, though across on 
Bruny, the island you see enclosing 
the channel, opposite, a tribe of 
aborigines lived, keeping to them- 
selves, the same that the early 
French navigators declared were 
timid and friendly, not the bar- 
‘ barous scourge on the land our 
own historians would have us 
think. A pity, a pity,” he sighed 
deeply. ‘Well, here is the tale 
of my people back to the time 
they came to live in this very place, 
1825.”" And in the simplest words 
possible he began to relate what 
now it may be of interest to put 
down; for at the back of his 


discourse one felt the driving 
force, the toughness in him handed 
down from those first early settlers 
who defied cruel hardships to 
found the outposts of the Empire 
overseas. 

“... 80 Elspeth Twice chose 
the highest spot for her house ; 
for she would have them build 
it where from its windows she 
might watch the sun rise over the 
long blue hills on Bruny yonder, 
with the channel between this and 
them lying snug as a lake. You 
can sec how,” here Mr Benny 
twisted. round to point back to 
where the rows of windows, like 
shining . eyes, stared over the 
water ; unlike most colonial houses, 
it was bare of verandah; we 
agreed it had an austere dignity ; 
in its first years it must have looked 
bleak indeed, for with the constant 
dread of lurking blacks they 
cleared away all trees and under- 
growth for a square mile; in 
Elspeth Twice the fear was so 
embedded that with her own hands 
she helped chop and burn, after- 
wards learning to plough the land 
and plant crops; all added to 
the keeping of the household 
running alone, and her boys 
clothed; a wonderful woman, 
wonderful. When the winters 
came, freezing the marrow in their 
bones with storms that beat up 
straight from the South Pole, her 
courage never left her; for it was 
she who traced on the fly-leaf of 
the family Bible, ‘The desolate 
land shall be tilled, whereas it lay 
desolate in the sight of all that 
passed by. And they shall say, 
This land that was desolate. is 
become like the garden of Eden.. .’ 
“Ah, she had the vision. Times 
are when I would give the world 
to have her sitting where you are 
to show her. Eden!” He fell 
silent, his crossed hands on the 
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stick between his knees. It was 
restful to follow his prolonged 
gaze; the natural artless pride of 
it showed me his acres of laden 
trees, with the sun hot on glossy 
leaves, the pastures dotted with 
browsing cattle, the cottages in 
gay gardens where lived the 
labourers'on his estate; far back 
in the hills rose the curling smoke 
from township chimneys, not one 
of the gentle slopes but carried 
its homestead and thriving farm ; 
while to the right below us the 
beach, like a silver sickle, curved 
to the blue. A scene of utter peace. 
Could war, HAD war ever shattered 
. . +» Here Mr Benny broke into my 
idle thoughts with such apt abrupt- 
ness I was startled. 

“Ever heard tell of the Black 
War? It raged between the settlers 
and the native tribes from 1804 
roughly until 1830; that is until 
the whites killed or carried off 
every man jack of the blacks 
from this their own land to 
Flinders in Bass Straits. On that 
small island they, in sight, mind 
you, of their old mountains and 
hunting-grounds, languished and 
died. No, not to the last man. 
Fright took hold of their captors. 
Too late they realised the extinc- 
tion of a whole race threatened ; 
they might have black skins, but 
they had been a simple, unique 
people kindly disposed. Well, 
they then brought ’em back to 
the channel here, Oyster Cove, 
nearer Hobart than this is, and 
what happened? Why, having 
caught the worst habits of civilisa- 
tion, they ended as drunken 
degenerates. King Billy, the last 
man, died in °69, aged thirty-four, 
and Lalla Rookh, known better 
as Truganina, some years later. 
Folks will tell you don’t rake up 
old muck-heaps, it’s unsavoury, 
it’s all over and done with. Yes, 
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but is it? Im beginning my 
tale from the earliest known days 
because what happened THEN had 
a bearing on us, you and me, 
sitting peacefully here in the 
sun, see?” I nodded my interest. 
“All little over a hundred years 
ago.” 

“Exactly. That’s what it’s 
hard to believe; in comparison 
with the old home land the British 
possessions overseas are infants, 
though lusty enough. 1804 found 
Van Diemen’s Land without one 
white face before Lieutenant Bowen 
was sent by Governor King of 
New South Wales with a couple 
of shipfuls of soldiers and settlers 
to found a colony on the Derwent. 
Three months passed quietly 
enough without contact with the 
black race, but one fatal day in 
May with dramatic suddenness 
three hundred blacks from the 
naked tribes appeared rushing 
with spears, waddys, and hellish 
cries, over the hills. That they 
were merely rounding up kangaroo 
into a ravine, no one stayed to 
witness; panic sent the military 
for their cannonades; imagine 
the effect of those shots on the 
savages; imagine the terror, the 
blood and iron, the revenge enter- 
ing into their souls as they fled 
before the first taste of firearms, 
perforce leaving their dead and 
dying behind. The echo of those 
guns took thirty years to die down. 
Well, I must get on with the tale 
of the pioneers, eh? You will 
have to forgive me jumping here 
and there; I’m not much of a 
recorder. “Iwas in 1820, George 
IV.’s reign, that Caleb Twice with 
his wife and four children sailed 
out to Van Diemen’s Land, primed 
with rumours of the fortunes to 
be had for the making on land 
granted for the asking. They 
landed in Hobart Town, then but 
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a handful of houses and huts 
built in the shadow of the great 
Mount Wellington, as old prints 
will show you; landed on king’s 
birthday, when the proclamation 
went that one pound of flesh and 
half a pint of spirits was to be 
served out to all soldiers and 
constables, that ‘their loyalty 
might be duly maintained,’ as the 
‘Gazette’ framed it. The gener- 
osities of the day seemed to 
pervade even the Government 
officials ; for on requesting a grant 
my great-grandfather was told to 
make his own choice. Being a 
modest man who had never owned 
more than half an acre on which 
to grow turnips he petitioned 
for fifty acres, which were heartily 
granted him, within easy distance 
of town that he might market his 
vegetables fresh; for it was his 
intention to work a farm up on 
these lines, clearing as he could 
afford. 

“The land he chose sloped to 
a shallow valley, the rich soil, 
well drained, within a few months 
after the trees were chopped down 
and the undergrowth burnt off 
shaped rapidly into virgin fertility. 
With the help of convict labourers 
a wattle-and-daub hut, that is a 
house of branches laced between 
uprights and smeared thick with 
mud, then whitewashed, was run 
up, and Elspeth and the children 
established almost before she could 
draw breath. She was clever at 
fashioning furniture and rough 
shelves; soon the children slept 
in their sacking-stretcher beds, 
with above them on the shelf 
their silver porringers brought 
from Surrey. When money for 
green peas and early potatoes 
began to come in generously, the 
little house took on an aspect of 
greater comfort ; indeed Elspeth, 
able to practise her good Scotch 
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baking in the camp stove, able 
to buy amply at the stores, to 
salt down crocks of sliced beans, 
to preserve in brine the cheaply 
bought porkers or kangaroo meat, 
found life exactly to her liking. 
The children, allowed to run wild 
in the valley, grew from puny 
specimens to robust and healthy 
boys, while Liffy, the delicate only 
girl, developed like an opening 
flower in the sun and bracing air. 
Caleb gave her a little patch for 
her very own, and there she spent 
long hours within sight of the 
house, digging and tending her bits 
of flowers. One only fear had Els- 
peth—the blacks ; but as not one 
of them came near the house, and 
merely the recounted tales reached 
her occasionally of atrocities 
practised by bushrangers and 
escaped convicts on the natives, 
and of their savage retaliation 
upon lonely settlers far inland, 
she soon ceased to let such tales 
trouble her busy days. Caleb 
going in and out of town with his 
produce was not so sanguine. It 
was their stealthy ways, said he, 
turned you cold.” 

“But we've never caught the 
shadow of a black skin hereabouts.”’ 

“No, but I see plenty hanging 
round the stores in town, hoping 
for a picking of flour for a damper 
or @ pipe o’ baccy, my girl. I 
must say they'll grin and seem 
harmless enough if you hand them 
a trinket. All I say is warn the 
childer not to stay out once dark 
gathers.”” So she did. 

“The second year they bought 


a cow; added to their chickens 
and pigs they felt the farm 
growing apace. Caleb put in an 


acre of maize for feed; it was 
wonderful how it grew, taller far 
than himself, and so quickly that 
before they had realised it Liffy’s 
little flower garden beyond was 
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quite hidden. On summer morn- 
ings it was the child’s delight to 
dress and creep out very early 
to see how her pansies and gilly- 
flowers had prospered in the night. 
She would come .dancing back 
with a bunch to place on her 
mother’s plate for a surprise. 
There came a morning when 
Elspeth waited—and waited. The 
child was playing some hew game ; 
was hiding for fun. At length, 
when no answer had come to 
rapeated calls, the family started 
vut laughingly to search.  Liffy 
was a mischievous monkey, they 
would surround and imprison her.” 

Presently I prompted, “‘ Well ?” 
For old Mr Benny had paused, 
staring into the distance. 

He pulled himself together. 
“It’s queer, but I’ve always had 
the feeling that I actually saw 
Liffy that morning, so distinct 
is my impression of her blue dress, 
lying there still, among her flowers. 
. . . Yes, the blacks had crawled 
up the valley, concealed so that 
even the house dogs didn’t bark, 
and had speared the child to death. 
What vile reason? Who knows, 
save that one white-skin enemy, 
all white-skins enemies. Upon 
wives and children the aborigines 
took their especial revenge. As 
a hunted cur will turn on the weak. 
The shock was appalling. Appal- 
ling. And it meant that never 
could Elspeth again have a happy 
moment on the place. Why, at 
any moment a spear might come 
flying at Caleb and the boys at 
work, or a naked figure with a 
waddy might steal through an 
open door. Unseen, like snakes 
in the grass, who knew when the 
foe would strike? Immediately 
Caleb set about selling his land ; 
within a week he was taking what 
he could for it ; with her household 
gods packed, Elspeth stood wait- 
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ing in a numbed inarticulate 
misery for the next move. Where 
to? said Caleb, leaving her to 
decide whether they should spend 
all they had cleared on passages 
back home in the next clipper 
ship and own themselves beaten 
by a cruel Fate, or whether they 
should try once more, guarding 
themselves from attack in some 
remote spot. You know the 
phrase, gu’ importe ; she felt herself 
between Scylla and Charybdis, 
but to her little mattered in those 
dark days. 

“A chance meeting in a grog- 
shop on the wharves decided 
Caleb, whose pride was sore at 
thought of facing life with his 
money gone, and worse than it 
had been before he tasted the 
freedom of the colonies. He fell 
into conversation with an elderly 
sailor who knew the coast from 
long whaling expeditions; the 
black whale, he declared, had taken 
him many voyages down D’Entre- 
casteaux Channel; settlers little 
dreamt of the fine land to be had 
there for the asking. How would 
the gentleman and his family get 
there ? Why, by putting money 
into a second-hand whale-boat, 
sound enough for home waters 
and a bargain; as for 
her, he himself would do that, 
bein’ out of a job. So the craft 
was bought; the boys and Elspeth, 
unprotesting, were packed in with 
the stores with a few clothes, and 
the porringers, which nothing would 
make her leave behind (my sister 
Lucy has them all four at the 
house still). Kew became one of 
the family. So they put off from 
Hobart Town wharves, leaving the 
live stock and furnishings with a 
neighbour until such time as they 
had found a spot to start life 
again. Started it on this very 
land, now mine. It took them a 
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many weeks to find, but what does 
that count against the years ? 

“Tt was high summer, the tail- 
end of February, when they found 
themselves going through the open- 
ing to the channel. Kew steered 
them into a sheltered bay and 
there they camped, gratefully 
stretching their cramped limbs, 
catching and grilling fine fish, 
sleeping under the stars with never 
@ hint of human beings, black or 
white. On they went when the 
fancy took them; hot blue day 
followed hot blue day until March 
came with its fierce winds buffeting 
the old whale-boat, half filling 
her with slopping waves. They 
battled long ; for my great-grand- 
father’s mind was set on getting 
to land bounded by fresh water ; 
but that you will never find on the 
channel itself. Trees, forests, soil 
with but a poor possibility of 
producing what he intended to 
grow was all the search provided. 
Should they go back to town? 
Elspeth declared she could face 
anything but that; let them 
search one week more, hugging 
the shore. 

“Records show that it was 
April Fool’s Day when they put 
the whaler’s nose round that 
point where the jetty stands and 
came to rest on the Drip beach 
at evening; the sun would be 
setting, crimson and gold; and 
think, after storms, of the peace 
of the tucked-away beach; above 
all, sweet water dripping from 
what might have been Moses’ 
rock, eh? The little group must 
have stood there transfixed. In 
the shallows Kew found oysters ; 
in no time the camp-fire was going, 
and they were giving thanks for 
fresh food and water; the place 
seemed a paradise. They decided 
there and then to obtain the 
grant for two hundred acres, and 
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build, this time spending the half 
of their money on a substantial 
house that would withstand 
attacks. But here came the doubt : 
could Elspeth face the thought of 
being left to camp with the boys 
here while Caleb took Kew back 
to make the arrangements about 
land and building ? The slowness 
of the old boat had proved dis- 
astrous; with its load lightened 
the trip might be made in half 
the time, and time, if the house 
was to be habitable for winter 
living, was imperative. Hesitating 
only for the assurance from Kew 
that no black had ever been seen 
on this side the channel water, my 
great-grandmother consented to 
stay. Think of that for, courage. 
Alone with her boys she knew 
not how many bush miles or sea 
miles from contact with her kind, 
no shelter but a strip of canvas, 
dependent for food on the scant 
remains of stores weeks old and 
the fish they could catch. Yet 
she stayed, and I can believe was 
happy. Who in the overfull, 
rushing, pulsating world of today 
pauses to look back to the tre- 
mendous loneliness of the pioneers ? 
Yet—listen,” Mr Benny tapped 
my knee with his empty pipe, “I 
most emphatically believe courage 
is comparative. You see what I 
mean, the essential thing is know- 
ing what you must face; she and 
the children didn’t know.”’ 

I asked in consternation, “‘ Surely 
no natives found them out ?”’ for 
it looked to me a sheer tempting of 
Providence to have left them. 

“No, Elspeth Twice never in 
her life saw another dark skin. 
But she waited three months 
before a craft of any kind put 
round the headland.” 

I was horrified. 
surely would starve. 
happened ?” 


“But they 
Whatever 
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“The whaler, heavy and un- 
manageable, was caught in a 
violent storm and washed out to 
sea with her two helpless passengers, 
through Storm Bay. They kept her 
off the rocks by superhuman efforts ; 
away down the desolate coast, 
drifting at length into the convict 
station at Port Arthur. There 
they were obliged to wait a month 
for the provisioning brigantine 
from Hobart Town to take them 
back; oh no, no hope of making 
a call for his family on the way 
back; but Caleb trusted, TRULY 
trusted in Providence to restore 
them to him. Wasting no time 
while at Port Arthur he engaged 
a gang of convict builders to be 
sent with a cargo of bricks made 
in their own potteries in their 
own boat so soon as he should 
obtain his land. With tenacity 
he stuck to his object: the land 
was granted.” 

“And in the meantime Mrs 
Twice ...?” 

** Yes, that wonderful woman ! ” 
Old Mr Benny stroked his chin. 
“*T daresay you will find it hard to 
believe that not only did she catch 
plenty of fish, but she discovered 
a method of drying kangaroo 
flesh until it could be pounded 
between flat stones into a kind 
of flour which she made into 
biscuits; there was always the 
fresh water; the boys found the 
kangaroo an easy prey when they 
came down to drink. So they 
existed ; it might well have been 
on a desert island.” He refilled his 
pipe and puffed complacently. 

“With the coming of her 
husband and Kew in a new, well- 
provisioned boat, her troubles for 
the time were ended; although 
winter was with them they had 
become used to the open cold, 
and very soon the bricks and the 
builders arrived, filling the bay 
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with life and sounds of vigorous 
activity. Almost before she could 
credit it, the walls of Loch Ellen 
house were steadily rising from 
the hillside she had chosen; now 
the roof was on, warm shingles, 
now the windows, now the face 
washed a staring white just as you 
see it. Ah, well, the exciting part 
of my tale is ended. Onee the 
live. stock and furnishings were 
landed from Hobart Town, life 
looked as if it would be straight- 
forward. But it wasn’t. From 
then onward it was a record of 
failures. The clearing accom- 
plished, my great-grandfather tried 
his vegetable growing; nothing 
but potatoes thrived; those only 
starvelings, too, in that poor soil. 
Wheat, oats, nothing flourished ; 
they lived always on the edge of 
poverty in their big house. At 
length the two elder boys ran 
away with some American whalers ; 
the youngest married, and in- 
herited when his parents passed 
on. My father, their only child, 
used to tell me gloomy tales of 
his boyhood, though as he grew 
up the settlement had begun to 
take shape, while all up and down 
the channel rumours of the success 
of newly planted orchards reached 
their ears; but my grandfather 
stuck stubbornly to his crops. 
It was only when my father came 
into the place that he began to 
experiment; he sent me to an 
agricultural college on the main- 
land so that I might benefit by 
all the knowledge, not only of 
farming itself but of soils and 
what they lacked. Now we realise 
that nothing could be more perfect 
for fruit trees than the subsoil here, 
clay, clay right through the dis- 
trict; and grain crops and pasture 
thrive ; for the years have shown 
that with manures, artificial, stable, 
anything may be grown. Nothing 
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seemed to stand in my way, but 
it has taken me a lifetime to bring 
the property up to this perfection. 
And now—the war. The last war 
took my sister Lucy’s husband ; 
we two are the last of our name ; 
her son will inherit from me if 
this war doesn’t take him; a 
fine lad fighting with the A.I.F. 
in the Middle East. If he comes 
back, and pray God he will, he 
shall find it what you call in the 
pink. Kew’s descendants still 
work for me. Here come some of 
them.” 

I looked round and could see a 
string of carts, driven by land 
girls, coming down through the 
leafy orchard road. The broiling 
sun poured down on bare heads, 
brown arms, and rich piled loads of 
golden fruit. The tailboards of the 
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carts kept the pears from falling 
out until, reaching the cliff edge, 
the girls backed the carts, down 
with tailboards, and over in cas- 
cades went fruit that on London 
barrows would have fetched . . . 
But what use to guess. I rose, 
holding out my hand to Mr Benny, 
thanking him sincerely. He merely 
nodded, for his eyes were intent 
on that mass of falling pears, his 
pride. My last sight of him was 
standing, chin up, mouth set in a 
grim line, watching until the carts 
were emptied and were wending 
their slow way up to the home- 
stead. Presently he followed, 
whistling as old men whistle, out 
of tune. But one could distinguish 
march time. And his back was 
straight. 
Yes, courage Is the thing. 
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BEASTMARK THE SPY.! 


BY STORER CLOUSTON,. 


XVIII. THE MEN INSIDE, 


WHEN the welfare inspector had 
passed on his business, the friendly 
smiles on the faces of the officer 
and the workman died suddenly 
away. Instead, there appeared 
a gleam of suspicion in the eyes 
of the workman. 

** Was he really an inspector ?” 
he asked in a guarded voice. 

The other smiled a superior smile. 

“It is well to be always sus- 
picious, Karl, but I can tell you 
that was really a Government 
official. They swarm here—three 
a penny, as they say. If you see 
any man in civilian clothes who is 
quite polite but looks as though 
he had bought the island, you are 
safe to say ‘ A Government official.’ 
Our, friend who has just insisted 
that there are workmen lodging 
where he has been told there are 
none, is unmistakable. I knew 
what he was at the first glance. 
Still, no harm to peep out of your 
back window and see if he is going 
where he said he was.” 

Karl went into the house and 
returned in a moment. 

“Yes, he is following the path 
over the hill.” 

“I told you. Well now, I 
think it will be quite safe if I 
come in and pay you a little 
visit—just to see that the British 
workman is living in a comfortable 
British lodging; that is to say, 
no sanitation, no heating but the 
most wasteful kind of fire, no 
water laid on, and a roof that 


probably leaks, whatever you may 
say of it. A fine virile race, and 
so educated and scientific! But 
they will learn a little more about 
these things—from us.” 

He laughed with a touch of 
scorn, yet genially, and led the 
way into the one room that had 
a fire. There he threw himself 
into the easiest chair to be seen and 
drew it close into the hearth. The 
British workman followed his 
example and seated himself on 
the opposite side of the fire. The 
officer held out his hands to warm 
them at the blaze, while the work- 
man regarded him with uncon- 
cealed admiration. 

“It is good to see you here at 
last,” he said. ‘‘How did you 
menage to get in?” 

The officer smiled. 

“« Just as I manage other things, 
and just as I have taught you 
how to manage them. A cool 
head, perfect and entire assurance, 
and complete preparations will 
take one anywhere in any country, 
and especially in this honest and 
unsuspecting Britain. In other 
lands they will begin by being 
suspicious of the stranger. Here 
they begin by thinking, ‘Poor 
devil, he hasn’t the luck to be an 
Englishman, so we must be kind 
to him.’ And if, like me, one is 
so English that no one can tell 
the difference, they just treat one 
as quite guaranteed. I come and 
go where and when I like— 
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though 
chance 


always with every ill 
foreseen and guarded 
against. And who suspects me ? 
Nobody. You could see how 
friendly that inspector was the 
moment we spoke to each other. 
I was an officer and a gentle- 
man, just as I could see he was. 
Perhaps we hadn’t been at the 
same public school; but no 
matter, we had each evidently 
been at a good one. If you 
were to tell him, ‘That was a 
German agent,’ he simply wouldn’t 
believe you.” 

Certainly no one meeting the 
agreeable Henry Balham in the 
world outside this cottage, where 
he could expand to a confidant, 
would dream for a moment that 
he was anything but a product 
of England’s machinery for fashion- 
ing English gentlemen. He was 
of middle height, slender, dark- 
haired, and well-featured; with 
an open, frank expression, a ready 
smile, and large intelligent brown 
eyes. Neither voice nor gesture 
deviated in the smallest degree 
from the standard type. His 
confidence and easy assurance 
were superb, and tactfully con- 
cealed behind a British modest 
air when he was with Britons, but 
‘blossoming now arrogantly. It 
was evident that he enjoyed 
delivering himself of his views 
and his advice; giving an airing 
to thoughts so carefully suppressed 
throughout the many days when a 
hint of them would have made 
even the most unsuspicious English- 
man stare. And a British stare 
was exactly the thing he prided 
himself on never once having 
aroused. 

As for his humbler ally, the 
man at present styled Karl Engel, 
he must have heard very similar 
discourses many a time before, 
but he, too, was tactful and he 
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listened with flattcring attention. 
Besides, one could hardly fail to 
pick up something new and valu- 
able when such an expert was 
lecturing. 

“Look at me. From my boots 
to my cap I am correct—absolutely 
correct.”” Mr Henry Balham, 
Sportsman’s Club, S.W., as _ his 
visiting-card testified, glanced down 
complacently at his perfectly fitting 
uniform, relishing even the prospect 
of the A-less sleeve. “Not a 
detail wrong. And that is the 
secret of my own and my country’s 
success. Infinite care, infinite 
pains, every detail thought of 
beforehand and remembered 
always. How did we conquer 
Poland in a few weeks’ fighting ? 
By thinking of everything. No 
detail was too small to be worth 
while the most concentrated 
thought. I will just remind you 
of a few instances.” 

There was no doubt that Mr 
Balham was thoroughly pleased 
with his own share in the successes 
of the fatherland, and particularly 
with the address he had displayed 
in each stage of his audacious 
venture into this sacred naval 
centre, without a challenge on 
the way or a glint of suspicion in 
any eye. He ticked off on his 
fingers the most creditable of his 
latest exploits, and then, his 
hands now being warm and his 
feet comfortably toasted, he lit a 
cigarette, threw himself back in 
his chair, and with a friendly nod 
towards his ally, included him also 
in his approbation. 

“You did well, Karl, to wire 
me at once and act so promptly 
yourself. It was great luck, of 
course, that he of all people 
should be thrown on to this coast 
by a beneficent storm. Still, the 
chance might well have been 
bungled by some men.” 
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A gratified smile widened Karl’s 
broad face still further. 

“* T indeed lost no time. I let no 
grass collect under my feet . . .” 

The other interrupted. 

“Let no grass grow is the 
correct phrase. Don’t risk these 
English idioms unless you are 
quite sure of them. It is danger- 
ous. Remember, every detail must 
be exactly right.” 

The ash from his cigarette fell 
on his sleeve. He brushed it 
away, blissfully unconscious of the 
little detail that should have been 
there. 

Karl had been feeling in his 
pockets. 

“I will remember. But my 
tobacco pouch, where is she? 
Ach, I know.” 

He rose as he spoke and stepped 
towards a shelf at the end of the 
room. 

*“* Where is it’—not ‘where is 
she,’”’ Balham corrected. “ You 
are getting careless . . .” 

He was interrupted by an ex- 
clamation. Karl had found his 
pouch on the shelf. From there 
he could see out of the little 
window at the back, and he cried 
in @ voice instinctively hushed— 

“The inspector! He is coming 
back.” 

Balham leapt up and stood by 
his side. The welfare official was 
indeed returning, but not by the 
path that would have taken 
him close past the cottage. He 
was bearing away towards the 
left. Then he disappeared into 
the hollow of the burn, and re- 
mained out of sight for several 
seconds. 

“Where has he gone?” Karl 
muttered uneasily. 

Balham spoke briskly— 

“He is all right, I’m sure. 
Still, one must always make quite 
certain. You watch at this window 


and I shall stand in the door and 
see if he comes past again.” 

He opened the door and stood 
there for a minute or two while 
Karl pressed his nose against. the 
glass. And then, of a sudden, 
the hailstorm descended. Balham 
hurriedly came in again and shut 
the door, while the other turned 
away from the window. 

“IT can see not one single thing 
now.” 

“Tf he is coming this way he 
will take shelter here,’ Balham 
said. ‘“‘ He carried no waterproof. 
I noticed that .. . it is well worth 
noticing everything, Karl. Often 
and often it has saved me from 
danger.” 

The hail battered the windows ; 
they could hear it even on the 
thatched roof; the peat-smoke 
eddied back into the room; the 
wind whistled under the door. 
For over five minutes they could 
see nothing at all but a dense veil 
of hailstones. And still no 
bedraggled inspector came to seek 
refuge. Suddenly the sky cleared 
and Balham again looked out. 

‘* No sign of him,” he said. ‘‘ He 
has gone by that other path. And 
even if he does come back again, 
I have just been sheltering here 
from the storm. What more 
natural ?” 

They resumed their seats by the 
fire, drawing their chairs close in to 
the hearth, for it had now turned 
markedly colder. 

** Now please report to me what 
happened to our friend after- 
wards,” Balham said. ‘ Your 
message told me he had come and 
was in the hospital. Is he still 
there ?” 

Karl laughed. 

“He is in a better place still ; 
exactly, in fact, where we should 
wish him to be. But first I must 
say that I visited him at the 








hospital. I was a Swedish sailor 
also, just like him, and my ship 
was brought here by the con- 
traband patrol. It was a real 
ship, I may say—I was making no 
mistakes, I can tell you. Every 
detail attended unto, just as 
always.” 

“ Attended to, 
unto. But go on.” 

“Well, I just walked into that 
hospital; and I know enough of 
Swedish to give him such a good 
Swedish greeting you would have 
laughed to hear.” 

“* He looked surprised to see you, 
I bet!” 

“As surprised as if he had 
seen a ghost. How had I got 
upon his track? We never lose 
sight of our friends, I told him, 
and as I watched his face I could 
see that he was feeling more and 
more just like a rat in a trap.” 

“That’s good; exactly how he 
must be taught to feel. Did he 
speak of me?” 

“Yes ; but I am afraid not very 
lovingly. He sent a message he 
was not afraid of you.” 

Balham laughed. 

“* How often I have heard that ! 
And how very, very seldom have 
they really not been afraid. If 
by any chance their boast was 
true, I haven’t always been able 
to attend their funerals ; but they 
took place all right.” 

Karl laughed too. 

“He was not in a very sweet 
temper. But, ach, he will be all 
right when you have seen him.” 

“Meanwhile, however, I gather 
that my old friend Pat is inclined 
to be difficult ?” 

“ Difficult; oh yes; just at 
present he is much inclined to be 
troublesome, ,as you will hear 
when I tell you what happened 
next. I said I would call back, 
and upon the very next afternoon 


not attended 
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I did so. What do you think I 
heard? Mr Pat had gone out 
for a little walk that morning, 
and he had just walked away and 
never come back again.” 

Balham whistled. 

“Troublesome boy! Tut, tut, 
Pat is naughty, is he ? Well, what 
next ?” 

“I thought to myself, where 
the devil has he gone ? And then 
I was inspirationed .. .” 

“You had an inspiration, you 
mean. What was it?” 

“He would be going to his 
own home—the house which he has 
inherited.” 

** Good for you.” 

“So in the evening I got a 
bicycle and I rode and rode—oh, 
a hell of a long way. But I got 
to his house at last. It was then 
dark, but I saw light in one window, 
and I could just see past the blind 
that his supper was ready on 
the table for him. So I knew I 
was right. I then rang the 
bell; meaning to have a little 
friendly talk and let Mr Pat see 
that it was no use trying to hide 
from us. But oh, I should have 
been tactful—just dropped a little 
hint, only that. But a great 
enormous old servant man came 
to the door and pretended he 
knew nothing about Mr Stanforth. 
He did not even know who he 
was. I thought it wisest not to 
say I had seen his supper, so 
I explained I was a Government 
official—as you say, that is always 
the safe explanation here just now. 
And then I got on to my bicycle 
and rode all that damned way back 
again.” 

** And you never saw our friend 
at all?” 

“No; not at all.”’ 

“You are sure you didn’t pass 
him on the road ?” 

This shrewd question secretly 
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disconcerted Mr Engel consider- 
ably. Could his all-wise overman 
have guessed there was a dark 
spinney by the roadside? If so, 
he might well reply that he had 
looked in it, and that it was 
certainly only a cat. But no; he 
could not possibly have guessed. 
He answered stoutly— 

“Yes, I am quite positively 
sure. There was no one at all 
on the road but just one old 
minister man I asked the way. 
No, no, I did not pass him. He 
must have come another way, or 
was waiting till it was even later 
in the night. But I saw his supper, 
and the old man quite certainly 
lied. He did not know who Mr 
Stanforth was—that was too 
much.” 

Balham nodded— 

** He overdid it; yes, that was 
clumsy. Well, we know where he 
is now.” 

He fell silent and thoughtful, 
gazing into the peat fire. Suddenly 
the other exclaimed— 

“Qh, I forgot. When I saw 
him he asked if I knew where his 
wife should be.” 

‘“** Might be,’ not ‘should be.’ 
For God’s sake be more careful. 
What did you answer?” 

“TI said I' did not know. I 
had never seen her in my life. 
How should I know? Then he 
said you would know. But I said 
I could not answer that.” 

“IT don’t know, as a matter of 
fact. The damned woman ceased 
to interest me as soon as I had 
made sure I’d cured him of any 
fancy for her. But now he is 
asking after her, is he ? I don’t 
like that, Karl. He must think 
what we want him to; do what 
we want. He will do very well for 
himself if he does. . . .” 

‘I told him that.” 

** And what did he say ?” 


Karl shook his head. 

“He would not say anything. 
He just looked as if he would like 
to curse everything. He was not 
in a good humour—oh, no.” 

** And he asked you about that 
woman? It’s the devil when a 
man thinks in his heart of the 
wrong woman. That is why I 
had to be ruthless. Scruples 
are for children, for democracies, 
for weaklings, for all the foolish. 
Long may they be scrupulous. 
They talk of a ‘fifth column’ ; 
scruples are a sixth column, and a 
still more powerful friend to us. 
We have none; and so the foolish 
fall before us. I tell you, as I 
have told you often before, that 
Pat Stanforth was my greatest 
discovery; the most brilliant 
English naval officer in our pay 
and service—and now he is in 
these islands where he can be of 
even greater value than ever. 
This chance must not be lost, 
Karl.” , 

** But it is not lost. Here he is.” 

“Yes, but I don’t like this - 
sulky mood of his; and I don’t 
like his asking about that woman. 
The way must be cleared. He 
must fall into step with us com- 
pletely. Left, right. Left, right.” 
He fell still more thoughtful. 

“I think you make too much 
trouble about it,’ Karl said. 
““He hates her for the way she 
has treated him. He said he 
did not care what had happened to 
her.” 

Balham’s face cleared a little. 

“* That’s better news. No doubt 
it was just a return for a moment 
of an old feeling—something per- 
haps reminded him. Pat always 
had a streak of foolish sentiment. 

He was younger then; it will be 
a thin streak now. Still, it is 
always a danger...” He suddenly 
laughed arid his face cleared com- 











pletely. “There is one certain cure 
for such fancies.” 

He fell silent again, but now 
his large intelligent eyes were 
bright and a half smile was on his 

_ lips. Karl watched him for some 
moments, and then asked— 

“You have thought of a cure ?” 

“Perhaps. It would be a 
sacrifice ... but still ; yes, perhaps 
I have. There would be much to 
be gained . . . it would be well 
worth it... but it would mean a 
lot of planning—a devil of a lot. 
But what were brains given one 
for, if not to plan ?”’ 

His smile became mysteriously 
significant ; like the smile of a 
stage diplomatist. Karl knew 
that his leader was not going 
to give his satellite any more 
information just yet. The greater 
brain was going to complete its 
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planning first. 
feeler. 

“Are you going to see him 
now ?” 

Balham shook his head. 

“No, not yet. You say he 
doesn’t love me. Well, I'll wait 
till he is more loving.” 

He laughed, and there was a 
touch of significant mystery in his 
laugh too. Then he rose. 

“Now before I go, I think a 
drop of something Scotch would 
do us both good. You have it, I 
hope ?” 

Karl winked. 

“* Have I not got it!” 

He brought a bottle and two 
glasses from a cupboard. They 
filled and raised the glasses, and 
then for a moment Balham’s face 
became stern and solemn. 

“Heil, Hitler!” 


Yet he tried one 


XIX. THE FIRST REPORT. 


“Good heavens!” cried the 
chief constable. ‘‘ Whatever have 
you been doing to yourself ?” 

Mr F. T. Carrington, late welfare 
inspector, had noticed that several 
people he passed since he re-entered 
the town had eyed him strangely, 
and now the constable on duty in 
the office was trying to hide a 
broad smile. 

** What's 
asked. 

“Look at yourself in this 
mirror.”” The chief constable un- 
hooked a small mirror from the 
wall and handed it to his visitor 
with a laugh. 

“Have you been playing at 
Christy minstrels, or trying a bit 
of camouflage ? ” 

Carrington grinned too. His 
face was in places the countenance 
he was used to, but they were 


the matter?” he 





comparatively few. Elsewhere it 
was a deep sooty black. 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” 
he said; “ but you'll hear how it 
happened. Are you free for half 
an hour?” 

They passed into the chief’s 
inner sanctum, and mere than 
half an hour had passed before 
the constable on duty saw them 
again. By then the visitor had 
evidently used a basin of water. 


His face was clean, his eyes 
were bright, and his manner 
animated. 


“ Well, I leave it in your hands 
then till I come back,” he was 
saying. ‘‘ But I wish I knew what 
the game is going to be.”’ 

“ We'll probably get some light 
on it by that time.” 

The constable stepped forward 
with a note in his hand. 
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“This has just come for you, 
sir,” he explained. 

Carrington opened it, and his 
eyes opened too. It was the note 
from the matron he had expected, 
and it ran :— 


*DeaR Sir,—I have made 
inquiries on the question about 
which you wished to get informa- 
tion, and I find that the naval 
officer was seen from a window 
by one of the staff, talking to a 
nurse near the gate. She had been 
out for over an hour and was 
returning to hospital. Her name 
is Sister Audley, and she was the 
nurse who was with me when we 
saw Hansen go out. I got her 
afterwards to come and see Engel 
to confirm what I had told him. 
She was evidently quite a stranger 
to him, I may add. 

“The naval officer saw nobody 
else, so far as I can discover. 
Yours faithfully.” 


“By Jingo!” Carrington mur- 
mured half aloud, and he added 
silently: ‘Ellen Audley — that 
accounts for the milk in the 
cocoanut.” 

He hesitated for an instant 
whether to say anything to the 
chief constable. But if he said 
anything that conveyed any sense 
at all, it would be violating his 
promise to Ventnor. He had 
impressed on matron that the 
matter was extremely private. 
Nothing was likely to leak out 
through her. No, he decided ; it 
might be well if the chief did 
know, but his hands were tied. 
He bade his new ally good evening 
and set out for his ship. 

As he walked, his thoughts 
were busy. At first they ran on 
the astonishing news revealed by 
the letter. His own deductions 
had been more correct than he 
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dared to imagine. How did this 
discovery complicate his quest ? 
For it certainly must complicate 
it to some degree, great or small. 
And then his thoughts turned to a 
more immediate question. 

“The man has engaged me to 
make these inquiries for him— 
dashed delicate and _ difficult 
inquiries too. It was handicap 
enough having to keep his name 
out of it, and work with one hand 
more or less tied behind my back. 
But at least he was bound to 
trust me and tell me all the facts 
that matter. Here’s one that 
may matter a lot, and not merely 
did he keep it dark, but he lied 
twice at least. How can I trust 
him not to throw another spanner 
into the works ? ” 

Still turning over this question 
in his mind, he reached the quay- 
side and boarded the Westman 
Oak. By the time he had changed 
his clothes and was back in uniform 
again, he had come to a decision. 
He sat down at the wardroom 
table and set about the business 
of sending his late captain a 
confidential report on his first 
activities. It should be entirely 
correct in all particulars, he 
decided, but it would not neces- 
sarily include every particular. 
At least one discovery obviously 
must not be included; otherwise, 
as he put it to himself, hell would 
be a quiet refuge from the riot. 
As for the rest, the work was still 
unfinished, which was a good 
enough excuse for so framing his 
despatch that his employer should 
be given. a minimum helping of 
news. Finally, his letter read :— 


‘“* DEAR COMMANDER VENTNOR, 
—My first day’s work has dis- 
closed nothing beyond the follow- 
ing preliminary information. 

“1. Karl Engel, the Swedish 
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sailor who visited the hospital, 
can now safely be identified with 
a certain workman calling himself 
Molloy and pretending, at the 
aerodrome where he works, to be 
Irish. The practically unchecked 
entry of all and sundry labourers, 
desired by the Admiralty in order 
to accelerate the completion of 
local works, explains his entry 
into ‘the islands. I have informed 
the police, and this matter is 
being attended to. It may not be 
advisable, however, to take direct 
steps in the meanwhile. In fact, 
it is often better policy not to. 

“2. Nothing further is known 
of the conversation at the hospital 
between this man and Hansen. 

** 3. Certain clues make it prac- 
tically certain that Hansen himself 
is still in the islands, so that no 
harm will be done by the enforced 
hiatus in my inquiries. .At this 
stage, however, it would be prema- 
ture to attempt speculations as 
to his exact whereabouts or his 
possible activities. 

“4, Certain other suggestions 
of enemy secret service activities 
have also been communicated to 
the police. Here again it would be 
premature to say more at present. 

“5. You can rest assured that 
the privacy you desired has been 
carefully preserved, and also that 
no stone will be left unturned to 
prosecute my inquiry to a success- 
ful termination. I may add that 
I have distinct hopes of accom- 
plishing this, but, of course, any 
further steps must await my 
return. Yours very truly, F. T. 
Carrington.” 


“Tf that doesn’t read like the 
twin sister of every official com- 
munication he has received since 
Messrs Gieve sewed the first gold 
stripe on his sleeve, I shall be 
much surprised,” he said to him- 


self. “It seems to me an ideal 
combination of business - like 
appearance and a minimum of 
information. It might have been 
composed by an Admiralty expert.”’ 
His duty discharged, he sought 
well-earned refreshment. 


The Westman Oak had been 
three days at sea. She was 
rolling through a long Atlantic 
swell with nothing whatever in 
sight but a heaving waste of 
leaden waters, a cold grey sky 
above them, and a few assiduous 
gulls cruising ever hopefully over 
the mast-heads. 

Carrington turned to young 
Boscawen who stood beside him 
gazing over this raw prospect. 
Bossy’s perennial enthusiasm was 
ever @ source of entertainment to 
his seniors. 

““Isn’t it exciting ?’’ he asked. 

“‘ Well, perhaps not particularly 
exciting at this moment,” Bossy 
amended. ‘“ But something always 
may happen.” 

“You remind me of the gulls,” 
Carrington smiled. ‘“‘ Somebody 
may throw them a gullish titbit 
some day. Personally I’m begin- 
ning~to pine for the thrills of 
Piccadilly.” 

**But we heard on the wireless 
only last night of that trawler 
that very nearly brought down a 
plane.” 

“We did,” Carrington allowed, 
“‘and in the course of the next 
six months we may just miss 
one too. However, I’m not in 
love, and all I’ve got to think 
about is something else I want to 
be at.” 

His thoughts were now returning 
constantly to his interrupted quest, 
and again and again he asked him- 
self, “What. the devil’s their 
game?” Bossy, on the other 


hand, had a lady to bemuse him, 
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a lady of whose charms his ship- 
mates were now well informed. 

Some silent minutes passed, and 
then the young lover sighed and 
exclaimed— 

“I wish someone would invent 
a way of bringing people where 
one wants them to be—even for a 
few minutes—by wireless or some- 
thing.” 

*'You’d have to get her passed 
by the censor and certified by the 
police .. .” 

Carrington broke off suddenly 
and his eyes opened wide. 

** Got an idea ?” Bossy asked. 

“Yes; but dash it... we 


XxX. A LADY 


At a small table in the crowded 
restaurant, with no other small 
tables near enough to overhear 
the affectionate things they said, 
sat a remarkably handsome couple, 
both so attractive and on such 
palpable terms of confidential 
intimacy that it seemed safe to 
wager @ very passionate romance. 
Significant glances, voices dropping 
to a whisper, an occasional touch- 
ing of fingers, a flash of protesting 
indignation in the lady’s eye 
answered by a lover’s pleading 
eloquence on his side and followed 
by less indignation in the flash— 
everything announced even to the 
inexperienced (if there were any 
in that chic restaurant) that here 
love’s old, old drama was on the 
boards. 

He was faultlessly attired in 
black tie, white shirt, and evening 
suit without a wrinkle. His sleek 
dark hair, well-cut features, ready 
smile, and large intelligent brown 
eyes made him the ideal gallant. 
She was dazzlingly fair, yet brown- 
eyed, too, and dark-eyebrowed ; 
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aren’ t going to put in at Thorshaven 
this trip, are we ?” 

‘* No, the skipper said that’s off.” 

“Damn!” 

““What’s the matter?” Bossy 
asked sympathetically. 

‘* There’s a telegraph office there. 
Nowhere else we touch this trip ? 
.. . No, I’m afraid nowhere.” 

“Do you want to send off a 
wire ?” 

“Badly. But it can’t be helped 
now.” 

Carrington fell completely silent, 
so immersed in thought that he 
saw neither seas nor skies. ‘‘ That’s 
the game,” ran the thoughts. 


IN LONDON. 


the eyes were so alluring that 
even the hardened waiter found 
it difficult not to smile back 
when a stray glance chanced 
to fall on him; and her musical 
voice thrilled like a measure 
played by Emotion’s own orchestra. 


She was, without question, a 
beautiful woman, figure and 
face alike, and mistress, more- 


over, of that finished technique 
in the art of subtly charging every 
word and every look and every 
gesture with her personality, that 
Hollywood only attains in its 
brightest stars. 

They had reached their third 
course and the tall bottle in ice 
beside them was sensibly emptier, 
when she shot the gentleman a 
sudden penetrating look and said 
with a little laugh— 

“* Well, Harry; I’m waiting.” 

For an instant he seemed a 
trifle taken aback, and then he 
laughed too. 

** Business so soon ? I thought 
we'd finish dinner first.” 

“* Then it is something horrid.” 
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“Why this profound deduc- 
tion ?” 

“Qh, those long words,” she 
sighed. ‘They are like those 
little birds that come before a 
storm. Stormy peetrels, aren’t 
they called ?” 

His voice sank. 

“*Petrels, dear. One of your 

very few slips—but we can’t risk 
any.” 
**You should teach English in 
a college. But how I know the 
business is going to be beastly is 
because you want me to drink 
so much champagne first—quite 
a simple little deduction.” 

“ Beastly, darling ? Oh no, not 
at all. You will meet a very clever 
and charming man.” 

“* And handsome ? ” 

“Yes; I think the ladies all 
used to call him handsome.” 

** Can you trust me with him ? ” 

“Tm afraid I'll have to.” 

** But can you trust him with 
me ? ” 

“‘T hope not.” 

He was smiling, yet there was 
a glint in his eye that gave the 
smile a curious significance. That 
was when the flash of protesting 
indignation lit her eye. 

** Do you mean that, Harry ?”’ 

“May not a gentleman be 
carried away by his feelings when 
he meets the most beautiful woman 
in England ?” 

“You mean more than that— 
you devil!” 

He raised his glass to his lips 
and said scarcely above a whisper— 

* Heil, Hitler!” 

She paid no attention at all to 
words or gesture. She looked 
superb. 

“What have you sworn to me ? 
That you would be faithful. And 
you said you loved me so, that 
you would shoot me if I was 
faithless.” 
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“There are some sacrifices that 
even the fondest lovers must 
make.” Again he raised his glass 
and repeated, ‘‘ Heil, Hitler!” 

“You mean, ‘ Heil, Harry Bal- 
ham!’”’ she answered scornfully. 
“What are you being paid for 
this ?” 

He remained unperturbed. 

“Nothing; that is, nothing 
beyond my salary. It is all in 
the day’s work. I am only earning 
what our country has already 
paid me. And it’s the same with 
you. We are both honoured by 
our country’s trust in us. It is 
up to us to earn it. Marie, darling, 
do you suppose I don’t loath and 
dread the very thought of your 
kissing another man ?”’ 

“Is it then only to be kissing ? ” 
she interrupted quickly. 

“IT hope so with all my heart,” 
he answered earnestly. ‘ But it 
is up to you to make your terms, 
and get as much and give as little 
as you can.” 

‘“* And what do you want me to 
get from him ?”’ 

“His help. I want him con- 
verted from a doubtful starter to 
@ winning horse. He has brains ; 
he has knowledge; he has the 
best reason a man can have for 
hating this hypocrite England ; 
he is in @ position geographically 
to drive a knife into the very 
heart of England; he is worth 
every effort, every sacrifice to 
win whole-heartedly to our cause. 
There is only a personal grievance 
against me for one or two small 
matters that happened years ago, 
and some recollections of another 
woman—a memory also of the 
past; only those two obstacles 
to break down—and you can 
break down anything that ever 
stood between a man and what 
you wished him to do.” 

“If I were to stick at nothing 
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I don’t think there are many 
things I couldn’t persuade a man 
to do,” she admitted candidly, 
and then added, “‘ You are all such 
fools.” 

“When you are concerned, we 
are.” 

She looked at him with a charm- 
ing smile, but a steady penetrating 
eye. 

es You can flatter as cleverly as 
ever, Harry. But I warn you I 
may fall for this man. I have a 
temperament ; I am passionate ; 
he may appeal. Think what you 
are asking me to do.” 

“T have thought ; I’ve thought 
of every chance and every step.” 

“Yes; you are as cold-blooded 
as a frog.” 

'** When I am serving my country 
I have got to be.” 

“Not a single sentiment, not a 
single scruple—yes, I have heard 
you preach often enough.” 

He shook his head. 

“Scruples; yes, you are right. 
But sentiments; no. I have two, 
and you know them: our father- 
land, and Marie.” 

“And it is very easy to see 
which is stronger,” she said with 
a wry laugh. ‘“ Well, I admire 
you—yes, I admire you for it; 
even when I should like to kill 
you, and as I killed you cry, 
‘Take that for treating me like 
this !’” 

“Hush,” he murmured. ‘People 
look at you only too easily. Don’t 
raise your voice like that.” 

She checked herself and then 
with a queer smile asked— 

“Did you ever let yourself go ? 
Did you ever make a mistake ?”’ 

‘* Tf I had ever made a mistake, 
do you think we should be dining 
here together like this, in the 
midst of all these damned English 
people who never dream we are 
not two of themselves ? ” 
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“T wish I was as confident 
as you—in my secret heart, I 
mean.” 

‘““My dear, you are stronger— 
far stronger than you know. 
When the occasion arises you 
can put all doubts out of your 
heart. That is what I call a 
brave woman.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “I 
can—if the occasion is big enough 
—turn myself into a she-devil as 
cruel as you.” 

“Not ‘cruel,’” he corrected. 
“What we do to these people is 
notcruelty. Itis simply like killing 
flies or wasps.” 

She let her lovely eyes wander 
round the other tables for a 
moment. 

“You say yourself we look just 
like them, and so they must look 
just like us. What is the real 
difference ? ” 

“It is the difference between a 
man with a high mission driving 
his car hard on an urgent journey, 
and an idle loafer half drunk in 
the middle of the road. Is the 
stupid. loafer to hinder the driver 
from accomplishing his mission ? 
If he won’t get out of the way he 
must be run over.” 

** And what about the police ?” 
she laughed. 

“Tf the driver is armed and the 
police are not, and the road is a 
great world highway and not a 
smug English lane, the police share 
the fate of the loafer.” 

“Then all these people are just 
loafers ?” 

“They are waking up a little 
and trying to stop the driver— 
but it is too late. Only we must 
drive on without fear and without 
ruth. If we hesitate; if we turn 
timid or scrupulous (that filthy 
word), thenjwe give the police a 
chance to stop us. But never 
fear; we shall be at our 
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journey’s end long before they 
have finished getting out their 
truncheons and tightening their 
belts.” 

** And what you ask me to do 
will really help you to get to your 
journey’s end, Harry ?” 

“*T only ask you because I know 
it will.” 

** Well then, tell me more about 
it.” 

He filled both glasses and called 
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to the waiter, ‘“‘ Another bottle of 
the same.” 

In the waiter’s eye he was 
surprised to catch a momentary 
glint of disapproval. It was 
merely because the gentlemen he 
was accustomed to wait on always 
said ‘please, but he was not 
psychologist enough to know that 
that was only the hall-mark of the 
loafer. People with a mission were 
not of that soft breed. 


XXI. MR MACFADYEAN’S FIRST VISITOR. 


As one might judge both from 
his habits and his attire, the Rev. 
Donald MacFadyean had never 
to any extent enjoyed woman’s 
society. Far away back in the 
past he remembered a mother 
dimly. She kept him tidy up to 
the age of nine, and then joined 
that company of shadows which 
the Rev. Donald confidently trusted 
to meeting again in heaven, vivid 
personalities once more. There 
had been a sister too, some years 
younger than he, who, a prodigious 
number of years ago, had married 
a@ person with a heavy moustache, 
familiarly known as Jimmie. His 
other name Mr MacFadyean re- 
membered occasionally, but usually 
groped for it in vain. He and 
Jessie had gone abroad soon after 
their marriage—New Zealand was 
it, or Australia ?—long, long ago, 
and passed clean out of his ken. 
He remembered them in his prayers 
at night, and “their progeny, if 
so be it, O Lord, that thou hast 
blest them with any.” The Rev. 
Donald was hazy on this point, 
but he felt he had covered the 
possibilities not unskilfully. 

Since those far-off days there 
had been no woman to keep him 
spruce, or even to hint that a 


clean collar or a visit to his barber 
was overdue. On the other hand, 
life flowed more placidly in their 
absence. He would much like to 
meet those shadowy figures again, 
but heaven was not so very far 
away now, and meantime there 
was no hurry about it. Life on 
this earth was not very exciting 
in his lonely house by the empty 
roadside, but not unpleasant on 
the whole. 

And then one afternoon he was 
reminded of that dim cobwebby 
past in a most surprising way. 
The faint squeaking of a_ bell 
handle that had long ceased to be 
attached to any of the small 
company of dejected-looking bells 
in the kitchen, was followed by 
an emphatic rapping of knuckles 
on the front door, and when he 
shuffled across the lobby in a 
pair of slippers with down-trodden 
heels, which even he for some time 
past had noticed were surely 
needing attention, and opened the 
door, he perceived a solitary 
cyclist. 

**Mr MacFadyean, I believe ?” 
the visitor asked politely. 

The minister looked at him 
attentively. The man seemed to 
remind him of somebody. 
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“Ay, I’m him,” he replied. 
“Are you wanting to see me? 
Come away in then; come away 
in.” 

He led the stranger into 
the bald sitting-room in which 
he had entertained Mr Patrick. 
Visitors so rarely entered this 
bleak sanctum that he was in- 
stinctively reminded of the guest 
who had risked the spare bed, 
and that again recalled their 
conversation, and then suddenly 
he realised who this second visitor 
reminded him of: a Dutchman, 
of course. And then as it seemed 
very improbable he would meet 
two Dutchmen in that remote 
region within the space of a few 
days’ time, his rusted brain started 
working almost rapidly, and he 
leapt to the conclusion that this 
surely must be the same cyclist 
he had met on the road that night. 
In his abrupt jerky way he 
exclaimed— 

“T’ve met you before, I’m 
thinking. You'll be the man 
that asked me the way somewhere 

. to the Hall; ay, that was it.”’ 

The visitor genially agreed that 
he was indeed the same cyclist. 

“TI thought I would just look 
in as I was passing your house 
and thank you for being so kind,”’ 
he said. 

The minister’s mind was not of 
the suspicious or inquisitive sort, 
or he might have wondered how 
the stranger he met on the road a 
mile or so away knew that this 
was his house. As it was, he 
felt only pleased that there should 
be such grateful people in the 
world. 

“Oh, it was nothing,” he said. 
“T see so few folks nowadays that 
it’s always a pleasure to have a 
word with a stranger.” 

The visitor smiled with increased 
geniality. A hint of wariness that 
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had been in his eye even when he 
was most polite vanished com- 
pletely. He evidently felt entirely 
at his ease now, and within ten 
minutes he had made himself so 
much at home and showed such a 
friendly interest in everything his 
host had to say to him, that Mr 
MacFadyean found himself talking 
of his affairs as freely as if the 
cyclist had been an old companion. 
And it was not merely of his 
troubles with the prickly theologian 
who should have formed his con- 
gregation that he talked. Some- 
how or other he was led on to the 
subject of his own half-forgotten 
kin. His sister Jessie was the 
only living relation he had; ay, 
the only living one so far as he 
knew—that was to say if indeed 
she was still alive. 

“Tell be ten years since ever 
I heard of her,” he confessed ; 
** before ever I came to this house. 
Oh, but that makes it twenty 
years and more. It’ll maybe be 


thirty years. In fact, maybe it’ll 
be more. I never thought it was 
so long—I never thought it was.” 

He shook his head mournfully 
and his old eyes lost all expression 


as he gazed into space. The 
cyclist’s brisk and cheerful air 
roused him, and presently he was 
racking his brains to recall her 
married name. 

“We always called her man 
Jimmie—and I mind his moustache 
well; but what was his other 
name now? It’s queer not to 
mind on your own sister’s married 
name. ... Oh, I mind it now. 
Gillespie—that was it.” 

It was now that Mr MacFadyean 
got his first real shock of surprise. 

“Gillespie ?”’ said the visitor. 
“And you say she lived in 
Australia ?”’ 

“Or New Zealand. I never can 
mind on which of them it was.” 
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** Well, I have met someone of 
her family who came either from 
Australia or New Zealand. Yes, 
I am sure I have.” 

‘**God bless me!” the minister 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t say so!” 

“It must have been her 
daughter, and she had a little 
child—but that was years ago you 
must know.” 

‘** Her daughter. I didn’t know 
she had one—or did I hear she 
had? I’m feared my memory is 
not what it used to be.” 

“That will just be it,” his 
visitor assured him. ‘‘ You have 
just forgot, for certainly I did 
know her, when I was either in 
Australia or New Zealand. Yes, 
yes, oh certainly.” 

‘And she had a bairn, you 
say?” 

“Oh, such a pretty little girl. 
Oh yes, I remember that too. 
But she will have grown up now— 
and married perhaps. I do not 


know, of course, for it was long 


since I saw them. And whatever 
was their name?” The friendly 
stranger threw his host a quick 
glance as if to see how he would 
take his next recollection, and 
then exclaimed, “‘ Ramsgate—yes, 
that was it.” 

One would almost say he seemed 
relieved to find that no objections 
at all were taken to this fresh 
link in the minister’s family 
history. 

“Ramsgate? That’s a funny- 
like name. But it will not be 
Scotch. Ay, that explains it. 
The English have queer sort of 
names,” 

“Not so nice and easy as 
MacFadyean,” the visitor smiled. 

“No,” the minister agreed 
gravely. “If they were all called 
by plain"names like that it would 
make life kind of easier. But if 
Jessie’s daughter married a man 
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called Ramsgate, she’ll doubtless 
have had good reason for it.” 

Seeing his host accept these 
strange relatives so philosophically, 
the visitor seemed entirely satisfied. 
He only made one more allusion 
to them. 

“And then will that certainly 
be all the relations you have in the 
world, Mr MacFadyean ? ” 

“It will that—and it’s more 
than I knew of forbye.”’ 

The cyclist now changed the 
subject. 

“That place which I asked you 
how I should get to it—the Hall 
of Clait it is called—is there not 
some news about it just lately 
happened ?”’ 

The minister was obviously sur- 
prised. 

“What kind of news are you 
meaning ?” he asked. 

The other was as obviously 
surprised in his turn. He was, 
in fact, more than surprised; he 
seemed a little embarrassed, as 
if this answer had made it difficult 
to explain his own question. 
In fact he was considerably 
perturbed. Surely the home- 
coming of the long-lost owner, 
especially with such a sinister 
cloud over his past, would be the 
talk of the whole parish. There 
was something wrong here. 

“*I only did hear some report— 
something about someone who 
had come to live there. It 
may not be true, but I just 
wondered.” 

Mr MacFadyean shook his shaggy 
head. 

“T’ve heard no word of any 
such thing myself. Who were 
you meaning had come to the 
Hall?” 

“Oh, that I had not heard. 
But since the report cannot be 
true, well, well, then it is not 
true and no more to be said.” 
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He rose, recovered his geniality 
to bid his host good-bye, and set 
forth again on his bicycle. His 
feelings were mixed as he rode 
slowly on his way. ‘It is good 
about that old sister,” he reflected ; 
“yes, that will now be all right. 
I was very tactful ; yes, I managed 
it very well indeed. But it is 
strange there is no news of our 
friend Pat; yes, very strange 
indeed. He must be lying low— 
or can he not have come at all ? 
That would be hell indeed. What 
would they say to me who had 
told them he had so certainly 
come ? But, no, no, we do not 
make mistakes like that, we shall 
just carry out the plan. Unless I 
wire now it will be too late to 
stop it—and that would be a 
too great responsibility. It must 
be risked—and we are always 
fortunate.” 

It was dark by the time he 
reached the lonely cottage on the 
hillside. He took the key from 
his pocket, unlocked the door, 
and passed into a dusky glow. On 
the wide hearth the embers of his 
peat fire were still bright; else- 
where black shadows lay heavy. 
It was a warm and comfortable 
scene, yet the tenant of the 
cottage swore under his breath 
as he hurriedly relocked the door 
and then darkened the windows. 
No man more careful to observe 
every rule of the black-out than 
Karl Engel alias Dennis Molloy. 
He was, indeed, the last man to 
desire a visit from the authorities. 
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When everything was snug he 
lit an oil lamp, threw more peats 
on to the fire, and lit his pipe. 
And then he sat down before the 
hearth and went over again his 
conversation with the Rev. Donald 
MacFadyean. On the whole, very 
satisfactory indeed; the silence 
concerning the owner of the Hall 
was a little disconcerting, but, 
after all, he would naturally desire 
to attract attention as little as 
Karl himself. Yes, yes, no need 
to worry, and apart from that his 
visit had really been a triumph ; 
everything had fitted perfectly. 
Going through the town he had 
already sent off a wire—‘ Eggs, 
butter, and everything exactly as 
ordered.”” The machinery would 
be in motion already. No hitch ; 
there never was a hitch in those 
artfully laid plans. . . 

His reflections were sharply 
interrupted. Steps outside the 
door without a doubt. Who in 
the devil’s name at this hour ? 
There came a gentle tapping on 
the door, and then the latch was 
tried. Karl sat silent and rigid. 
Again came ‘the tapping. It 
was still gentle. It must surely 
be ‘a friend. He rose and, in- 
stinctively moving quietly, crossed 
the floor and unlocked the door. 
There were two figures outside, 
and at least one was in uniform— 
a dark uniform. Could it actually 
be his overman returned ? 

“Molloy,” said a voice on the 
threshold ; the voice of an entire 
stranger. 


XXII. THE SECOND VISITOR. 


It was only a few days after 
the visit of the genial cyclist 
that the Rev. Mr MacFadyean 
was reminded even more forcibly 


of his half-forgotten kith and kin. 
In fact, this time the reminder 
amounted to a shock. 

He happened to be in the act 
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of leaving his front door for his 
morning ramble. The lassie Lizzie 
who came for so many hours in 
the day to cook his mid-day dinner 
(very indifferently), smash his 
crockery, and usually leave a pail 
of water either on the stairs or 
in the lobby, was giving a high- 
pitched rendering of ‘‘ There will 
always be an England” in the 
backward regions. Everything, 
in fact, was entirely normal down 
to the crash of a falling basin 
which sharply interrupted the song. 
Not a letter or a wire had come to 
warn the poor old gentleman that 
momentous events were going to 
happen. The interruption to his 
touzled routine was like the 
fall of a bomb from the high 
heavens. 

As he closed the door behind 
him he saw a car draw up on the 
road right before his house. His 
dimmed eyes could only see that 
it contained a solitary driver, who 
opened the door and descended 
on to the road. He then perceived 
that it was a lady. Women did 
drive motor-cars in these strange 
modern days, he was aware; but 
he had never expected to see such 
@ phenomenon appear at the head 
of his own gravel path. And now 
she was actually coming towards 
him. He saw then that she was 
young, remarkably attractive, and, 
as he expressed it afterwards, 
“‘weel putten on.” Her dress 
was dark and quiet; a woman 
would have added that, in spite 
of its sobriety, both it and the 
piquant little hat must have cost 
a lot of money, but it might have 
been an arrangement in sober 
sackcloth for all the minister could 
tell. 

He stopped short and gazed at 
the apparition with wondering 
eyes. If he had worn a hat he 
would have raised it, but as it was 
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he simply stared. On her side, 
the lady was all smiles—and such 
smiles too! She was the most 
radiant thing the Rev. Donald 
had ever seen in his life. Holding 
out a shapely white hand, she 
cried in a voice that matched the 
smile— 

““My dear uncle; it is nice to 
see you.” 

Mr MacFadyean’s reply fell short 
of the standard one would have 
expected from a man greeted by a 
lovely niece— 

“Eh; what?” he gasped, and 
then as his wits began to function, 
added, ‘I’m feared you’ve come 
to the wrong house.” 

She gazed at him for a moment 
evidently in pained surprise. Then 
the solution burst upon her and 
she smiled again. 

“Oh; then haven’t you got my 
letter ?” 

“Letter? I’ve not had a letter 
for a fortnight.” 

“That accounts for 
cried. ‘Dear me, how very 
em this is.” Nobody 
could have looked less embarrassed 
than the sweetly smiling lady, but 
it was impossible to doubt the 
testimony of those candid eyes. 
** Well,” she went on, “in that 
case I must begin at the beginning 
and introduce myself. I am your 
sister Jessie Gillespie’s grand- 
daughter.” 

“My sister Jessie,’ gasped the 
minister. ‘But, God bless me, 
she’s away off in New Zealand— 
or is it Australia ? ” 

For a moment the beautiful 
lady’s eyes drooped mournfully. 

“She is dead, uncle, I’m sorry 
to say. She died six years ago in 
Australia. And her daughter, Mrs 
Ramsgate, is dead too. Poor 
mother, she only passed away last 
April.” Her face brightened again. 
* But I am still alive, and now 


it,” she 
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here I am, just overjoyed to see 
you.” | 

He continued to stare at her 
as if he still hardly comprehended 
his good fortune in having this 
charming grandniece actually be- 
side him. 

** And what’s your name, then ?” 

“TI was Mary Ramsgate, but I 
married Captain Osborne three 
years ago, so I am now Mrs 
Osborne. He came over with the 
first Australian contingent, and, 
oh uncle, he has been missing for 
months and I’m afraid—dreadfully 
afraid he has been killed.” 

** Oh dear me, what a lot of you 
are dead,” Mr MacFadyean re- 
marked, not so much unsympath- 
etically as surprised by this series of 
disasters. ‘‘ But, after all, we’ve all 
got to die some time. I’ve lived a 
long while myself, but the end’s 
approaching. It’s bound to come 
in the course of nature. There 
was a hen killed on this road last 
week. You may have passed some 
of its feathers. I was awful sorry 
to see it—awful sorry. Ay, death 
comes when we're least expecting 
it. The ways of Providence 
are wonderful—wonderful. The 
weather’s improving, though.” 

He broke off abruptly as if he 
dimly realised that he had got 
off the subject of his deceased 
relations. Suddenly his hand shot 
out. 

“ Well, it’s kind of you to have 
called— very kind, Mistress Os- 
borne. I’m glad youlooked in. And 
so poor Jessie has gone. Well, well, 
it canna be helped now. We'll 
be meeting in heaven before long. 
If you’re ever passing this way 
you might look in again. Ta, ta.” 

The lady concealed her surprise 
very charmingly. She ignored 
the hand, but not at all rudely. 
In fact, she smiled more sweetly 
than ever. 
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“But, my dear uncle, I told you 
in"my letter I was coming to stay 
with you; and now I’ve come.” 

The minister recoiled a full pace. 

“To stay with me. God bless 
me, what’s that you’re saying ? 
To stay with me! But, woman, 
it’s no possible. I’ve just the one 
spare bed and the leg of it’s 
broken. It was cracked afore, 
and there was a stranger man slept 
in it, and now it’s fair broken down. 
And the provender is not excessive ; 
indeed, I’m feared it’s barely 
sufficient for Lizzie and me. She’s 
a growing child and she eats a’ 
leew 

She interrupted him, affection- 
ately but firmly— 

“We'll talk of all that in a 
moment, uncle. Tl just fetch 
in my belongings, and then we 
can sit down and have a cosy 
chat.” 

She wheeled round and was off 
to her car before he could answer, 
and in @ moment was returning 
with a suitcase in either hand. 

“Now you lead the way in, 
uncle,”’ she commanded, still with 
her winning smile. 

Mr MacFadyean sighed heavily 
and led the way in silence. Behind 
his back, the lady’s grimace 
eloquently expressed her emotions 
on savouring the mixture of soapy, 
antique, and cabbagy odours, and 
simultaneously spying the pail on 
the stairs and hearing the strains 
of “There will always be an 
England,” which were now resumed 
in the kitchen. There seemed to 
be nowhere to deposit her luggage 
in the lobby, so she carried it 
with her into the sitting-room. A 
second grimace expressed her views 
on this chill apartment, but when 
the minister turned round he saw 
the smile again in all its glamour. 

“What a nice room!” she 
exclaimed, and after a penetrating 
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glance at the two chairs chose the 
one whose springs were still con- 
cealed beneath its horse-hair seat. 
At the sound of her voice the 
singing abruptly ceased, and a 
second smashing sound confessed 
the feelings of the singer. Mr 
MacFadyean was too deeply 
immersed in his own thoughts to 
notice either sound. He stood 
beside the table gazing now at the 
ceiling, now at the linoleum, 
shaking his head as he cogitated. 

“I doubt that bed will not 
sustain you. . .” he began, but 
again he was interrupted, and 
again by the most dulcet voice. 

“ First, I must explain why I 
have come to you, uncle, and then 
we'll discuss ways and means.” 

She paused to sigh with so much 
feeling that he forgot the bed and 
looked at her with concern. 

“You’re not going to be ill, are 
you ?.” he asked anxiously. 

“Oh no, no! I am never ill, 
uncle, I assure you. Indeed, I 
would have to be strong to go 
through all I’ve endured. I told 
you. that my poor dear Charlie 
was killed. That meant no home 
left ; no relations in the world, 
nowhere to go to; nothing but 
blank misery ahead. And then I 
had an inspiration. I remembered 
I did have one relation left, and a 
very, very kind one I knew...” 

This time he interrupted. ‘‘ Who 
told you that ? ” he demanded. 

For a fraction of a second she 
seemed a trifle taken aback. Then 
she cried— 

“My dear old grandmother, of 
course! Who else could it be?” 

“But Jessie hadna seen me for 
fifty years, and the last time I 
saw her I mind I had to reprove 
her for her flighty way of answering 
me back.” 

“Oh, but she softened quite 
out of sight, uncle. You would 





scarcely know her for the same 
woman. And you are kind, Uncle 
Donald, aren’t you ?”’ 

There was such a thrilling note 
in her voice, such an appeal in her 
burning eyes, that Mr MacFadyean 
was impelled to look at her more 
closely than the disturbance of 
the whole incident had hitherto 
allowed. He was disturbed afresh, 
almost startled, to see what a 
lovely creature she was; fair, and 
yet with brown lustrous eyes under 
the tenderest arches of dark eye- 
brows, @ divine contrast. And 
her smile was the most irresistible 
he had ever met; and her clothes 
too—so elegant despite their quiet 
hues. And this was Jessie’s grand- 
daughter! She might have been 
some great fashionable lady, some 
beauty from the great cities, almost 
a duchess or something like that. 
It seemed incredible, and yet she 
had recounted her pedigree and 
given all the names just exactly 
as yon man with the bicycle had 
told him. There could be no 
mistake about it. Not that he 
often doubted any statement made 
to him, but still this confirmation 
was reassuring. And then another 
thought struck him as he gazed at 
her. Abruptly he said— 

“‘It’s queer how you managed 
to get into Orkney. They say 
the Navy people are allowing no 
strangers to come in. Ay, that’s a 
funny thing.” 

“Ah, but I was not really a 
stranger, you see. I explained to 
them in London that my uncle 
was living here and I had no 
other home to go to. They do 
let people like that come in. I 
had friends who could answer 
for me, and so it was really quite 
easy.” 

Every ‘now and then Mr Mac- 
Fadyean showed « surprising touch 
of shrewdness. 
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‘What friends would they be?” 
he asked. 

“Some people who knew me in 
Australia—such nice, kind people.” 
He seemed about to speak again, 
but she went on quickly. “ But 
you haven’t answered my question, 
uncle dear. You will be kind to 
me too, won’t you ?” 

He looked at her intently. She 
was bewitching—a credit to Jessie ; 
ay, @ credit to Jessie. 

* Oh, I’m wanting to be kind to 
you, Mistress Osborne.” 

“Mary, you mean,” she cried. 

“Well, Mary then, though it 
seems queerlike, you being such a 
stranger. Still,as you’re my grand- 
niece—ay, ay, Mary it ought to 
be, of course. But this is no house 
for a fine lady like you to be 
staying in. It’s just fit for an old 
bachelor like me. I can manage 
here fine, but, oh dear me, it’s no 
a place for the likes of you.” 

“TI would be happy with you 
anywhere,” she said earnestly. 


“But, of course, I know how my 
coming must: have upset you. 


In fact, I guessed beforehand 
there might be some little diffi- 
culties, and so I have a suggestion 
to make, if you'll promise not to 
think it means any lack of devotion 
to you. I arrived in these lovely 
islands last night, and I happened 
to hear of a house only a few miles 
away from here where there is 
plenty of room, and it struck me 
I might be able to rent just a wee 
little apartment there. People 
are doing that sort of thing every- 
where now, you know. So I went 
to see the lawyers who manage 
the property and offered quite a 
good rent, for my husband has 
left me a little money—not very 
much, but just enough to help 
me in my -distress. He would 
have wished me to use it so; I 
know he would, for he loved me 
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dearly. I told them who I was 
and took the liberty of using your 
name, Uncle Donald, and telling 
them what relation I was. I said 
to them it was quite good business 
for the property, and so at last 
we fixed it up all right. You 
don’t mind if I were to stay there, 
do you? I could come over often 
and see you. I’ve hired a car and 
brought it with me.” 

It struck him that this was not 
only a bonny but a very business- 
like niece. In fact, she was 
startlingly capable. He would 
never have thought of an idea 
like that. Renting a room for 
herself in a house she had never 
seen or heard of before! Not 
even her grandmother Jessie in her 
briskest days would have thought 
of a thing like that. 

** What house will that be ? ” he 
asked. 

“It’s called the Hall of—some- 
thing or other—the lawyers told 
me the name... .” 

“You'll not be meaning the 
Hall of Clait ?” 

“Yes, that’s the name. It 
belongs to a Mr Stanforth, but he 
seems to have disappeared. That 
is so, is it not ?”’ 

“Ay, the poor young man has 
not been heard of for years, they 
say.” 

** And no one is now at the Hall 
—no visitor, I mean ?”’ 

He seemed surprised at the 
question. 

“Who would there be ? 
heard of none.” 

This time it was she who seemed 
surprised, as if it were not the 
answer she had expected. But 
she hid all traces of the feeling 
swiftly. 

“Oh, I just wondered. It 
seemed such a large house to be 
quite empty. But, of course, I 
remember the lawyer said there 
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was nobody there, and so I per- 
suaded him to be kind and let a 
poor war widow have just a corner 
of it to rest in.” 

She smiled as she had smiled 
on the lawyer, and though Mr 
MacFadyean’s methods of doing 
business were not at all like that, 
he vaguely realised that it would 
have taken an exceptional lawyer 
to refuse this new niece’s request. 
** Ay, she’s a clever lassie,” he 
said to himself; ‘‘she gets things 
done.” And no higher compliment 
can be paid by a Scot. 

By the time she had shared his 
mid-day meal with him, smiling 
at the spilt gravy and speaking 
to Lizzie so nicely, he was almost 
wishing she was going to stay on 
with him. Not quite, because the 
thought of that bed loomed up 
whenever the idea of further hos- 
pitality crossed his mind. 

And then at last in the early 
afternoon she bore her suitcases 
back to the car, pressed his hand 
affectionately, started her engine 
with mysterious efficiency, and left 
him gazing after her down the 
road and saying to himself with a 
kind of wondering awe, ‘‘ Who’d 
have thought of it — Jessie’s 
daughter’s bairn. There wasna 
even a resemblance; but oh, 
she’ll doubtless take after her 
father’s folk. But she’s a nice-like 
lassie. I’ll be glad to see her back 


” 


ain. 

The charming lady had been 
paid many compliments in her 
life, but never a higher one than 


that. And then with a sigh the 
poor old gentleman returned to 
the odour of cabbages and the 
horse-hair arm-chair. 


Meanwhile the car sped on its 
way till it had passed through the 
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trees and over the bridge, and 
stopped at last before the heavy 
door of the old mansion. The 
bulky figure of old Andrew 
appeared, his face grimmer than 
ever, and yet with a shade of 
perplexity in his eye. The firm 
of lawyers who managed the 
estate had wired to tell him of 
the arrangements with the lonely 
war widow. He had had no time 
to pass on the news, and there he 
was, compelled to admit this most 
unwanted lady and prepare for 
her reception, with no word of 
warning given to one who most 
certainly ought to be warned. 

He told the lady, briefly and 
gruffly, that he had prepared a 
room for her, and led her into 
the stone-flagged hall. She was 
charming as ever despite the 
grufiness. She wanted to be 
as little nuisance as_ possible ; 
just to be quiet and lament 
her war-widowhood in solitude, 
beside the lovely sea in the 
delightful fresh air. 

Still, his old eyes. remained unlit 
by the least glint of an answering 
smile, and when at last she asked 
him where a door opening off the 
hall led to, and might she enter 
the apartments beyond, his frown 
became terrific and his manner 
downright rude. 

“That part o’ the hoose is kept 
lockit up and private,”’ he answered 
in his sternest voice. ‘‘ You’re no 
to go that way.” 

Yet the only effect on the lady 
was to make her sweeter than ever. 
It even increased the liveliness of 
her smile, and inwardly it removed 
any shadow of doubt from her 
mind. 

“I see,” she said brightly ; and 
she did see—exactly what she 
wanted to make sure of. 
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XXII. THE PLOUGHMAN. 


There was a certain wind-swept 
stubble field near the shore from 
which one saw a prospect on the 
one hand of grey-green Atlantic 
rollers bursting on a sandy beach 
with an empty salt horizon far 
away behind them, and everywhere 
else an undulating carpet of wintry 
fields and low-lying dark farm 
clusters ; not at all a beauty spot 
on a late February afternoon, and 
very cold. 

Backwards and forwards across 
this field a solitary figure stalked 


‘ behind the ploughshare that was 


steadily changing the pale yellow 
stubble into brown earthen furrows. 
A chilly wind, charged now and 
then with light snow showers, 
scourged the bleak prospect. The 
ploughman blew upon his fingers, 
and when the plough paused at 
the end of each furrow beat his 
arms across his breast, while even 
the stalwart horses seemed each 
time to eye their task ahead with 
increasing disfavour. A _ white 
company of gulls fluttered round 
him, alighting for an instant to 
stoop swiftly, and then‘rising to 
gulp down the treasure trove; 
and they and the horses were his 
sole companions. 

His furrows would have taken 
a lowly place in any ploughing 
match. He had never, in fact, 
been between the stilts of a 
plough since those distant days 
when on a holiday here he some- 
times used up the energy of youth 
by trying this new form of exercise. 
He blessed those experiments now, 
for they at least served to make 
him more than a mere beginner. 
Exactly how old Andrew Manson 
had secured this raw farm-hand 
was a little uncertain. Andrew 
himself said he was a relation 


who had been discharged from the 
army owing to a wound, and he 
was not a man to permit his 
statements to be questioned. But 
what relation he was and how he 
had appeared so suddenly were 
never explained very clearly. 
Fortunately, however, there were 
no near neighbours to investigate, 
and Andrew was too much 
respected in the district for any 
to press an indiscreet question. 

And so the owner of these lands 
returned to them quite unsus- 
pected and remained on them a 
shabby, bearded figure pacing 
slowly behind a plough, lifting 
turnips, or lending a hand with 
threshing in the barn. It was a 
small outlying croft and his duties 
would have been light enough for 
a practised hand, but in that 
chill season before even the first 
signs of early spring had come to 
the islands—where they always 
come late—he found it as strenu- 
ous @ job as he had ever tackled. 
Often he sighed for even the 
rough work of a deck-hand in a 
Swedish tramp, but he stuck to it 
grimly. It gave him what he 
sought: utter seclusion from the 
world that had treated him as it 
had treated him. And when the 
night fell, there came consolation 
for all the cold winds and the 
wearied muscles. Under cover 
of darkness he made his way to 
the Hall, shuttered and eyeless 
as @ blind man without, but warm 
and lamp-lit within. There he 
changed from his ploughman’s 
attire into clean shirt and well-cut 
tweeds, sat down to a dinner, 
modest but worthy of his appetite, 
and then after a grateful pipe 
over the peat fire, set about the 
business he had planned. 
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** Probably nobody will believe 
me,” he said to himself, “ but I'll 
at least tell them the truth.” 

He wrote till he could keep 
awake no longer, and then slept 
like a log until an alarm clock 
called him at an hour that gave 
him at first a ghastly memory of 
awakening in a narrow cell to 
another day of shame. He got 
over that feeling in a day or two, 
but it still remained a joyless 
business going forth as an agri- 
cultural labourer again before the 
day had broken, so that no man 
should see him go. 

One afternoon he had finished 
his appointed task when dusk 
had scarcely begun to fall. He 
was now immersed in his writing, 
and so impatient to be home again 
that he risked going back in day- 
light. He knew the risk was not 
great if he adopted the tactics 
of a deer-stalker over the more 
open ground and followed a path 
that led him into the shelter of the 


plantation at a spot some little 
way from the house; for he had 


already taken that~- line when 
once or twice he had started out 
too late in the morning. No eyes, 
he felt confident, saw him before 
he reached the privy gate in the 
boundary wall and was safely 
among the trees. The winding 
path he now followed, at first 
ran near the wall, and in a moment 
passed close by a second and 
wider gate, and at the sight of 
this gate he stopped dead and 
for some long seconds scarcely 
breathed. A figure with its back 
to him was leaning on it; a slight 
figure in a tweed coat and loose 
dark - blue trousers, gracefully 
poised, not at all formidable to 
tackle for one of his physique, 
especially now when his muscles 
were toughened and his fitness 
entirely recovered ; yet a stranger 
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come into this private sanctum 
where he was bidding the world 
defiance. Be damned to the 
fellow if he was a trespasser—let 
him beware if he had come meaning 
mischief! Technically a free British 
subject, lying under no charge, 
at liberty to come and go as he 
chose, he was startled to find how 
suspicious he had grown, how 
fiercely he resented any intrusion 
on the lair he had chosen to lie 
concealed in, what lengths he was 
prepared to go to if this fellow 
should prove a menace. He 
crouched like a panther about to 
spring, and there even flashed 
through his mind the old problem 
of the slayer—what to do with the 
body afterwards. 

And then the stranger’s head 
moved so that he could see the 
face in profile. By heaven, it 
was @ woman! He crouched like 
a panther no longer, yet he still 
remained motionless. Only now 
he was studying the stranger with 
very different emotions. A beauti- 
ful woman—strange sensation to 
see one again. He had always 
been strongly susceptible to a 
woman’s charm—if charm she 
had, and as he stood there and 
drank this vision in, his first 
feelings were of sheer delight and 
of longing to hear her voice, see 
her smile, look into her eyes. 
And then came the blasting 
thought: how could he ever 
again hope to please—or even to 
face—a charming woman like this, 
once she knew who he was and 
what his record had been? And 
how could he hope to hide his 
identity from her, caught here in 
the grounds of his own house ? 

There came a swift reaction. 
“Damn the woman! What the 
hell is she doing here?” he 
muttered as he stepped forward 
and advanced towards her. But 
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that angry mood passed away as 
swiftly as his first when she 
turned and faced him with an 
exclamation of surprise and then a 
frank, radiant smile. 

“Oh, I’m afraid I must seem a 
terribly suspicious character. I’m 
really only your fellow-lodger. 
Mrs Osborne is my name.” 

He gazed at her, divided between 
frank admiration and extreme 
surprise. 

“My fellow-lodger?” he re- 
peated blankly. 

“Yes—at least if you're the 
engineer who’s billeted at the 
Hall.” Her air as she said this 
was simple candour itself. Now 
she added hastily, “You have 
taken the rooms off the hall, 
haven’t you? I heard something 
about an Admiralty engineer—or 
was it army ?—anyhow, somebody 
very important and hush-hush 
being billeted somewhere about 
here and I jumped to the con- 
clusion you must be he. Aren’t 
you?” 

He nodded. 

“ That will do as a good enough 
description. But how did you come 
into the picture ? ” 

He was smiling now, impelled 
by the irresistible smile on her 
charming face. 

“Oh, [Im a relation of the 
minister, Mr MacFadyean, and as 
I have no home of my own I was 
allowed to come up and stay with 
him.” She laughed frankly. “I 
don’t know whether you have 
heard of him. If you have, you'll 
understand that he is rather 
eccentric—to put it mildly. I 
couldn’t possibly stay in his house, 
so I persuaded the estate lawyers 
to let me have a room here. 
Nobody was living here, they 
said. They didn’t count you, you 
see,” 

Nothing could have been more 
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friendly than her manner ; nothing 
more entirely convincing. He did 
wonder for a moment who had 
told her of this engineer and why 
Andrew had failed to mention that 
individual to him. But then she 
had only said she had heard of 
his being billeted somewhere in 
the neighbourhood, and Andrew 
might well not have heard the 
report, so the mistake was natural 
enough. And what an easy and 
convenient explanation of his own 
presence here ‘it made. She 
could not have made a happier 
mistake if she had tried. 

Her next words were of a bird 
whose voice they heard in the 
wood, and then of the falling dusk 
and growing chilliness, so that it 
was the most natural thing in the 
world that they should walk on 
towards the house side by side. 
In the hall they parted. She 
went straight upstairs to her room, 
with the friendliest parting words, 
and yet more quickly than he 
would have wished. It showed 
her a discreet and modest lady— 
delightful qualities in a woman. 
But when she was so very fair and 
so very charming, a man might 
be excused for wanting a little 
more of her society. However, 
that was only a pleasure deferred. 
They could scarcely help seeing 
something more of each other— 
those two lodgers in the same 
house. 

Behind a locked door he sat 
down to write, but he found his 
thoughts wandering. What an 
astonishing and what a promising 
adventure! A _ rejation of that 
primitive, eccentric old minister— 
it seemed almost incredible. Yet 
she had spoken explicitly, and 
nobody was likely to claim such 
a queer relationship unless _ it 
was the fact. It just showed 
what odd kinships sometimes 
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exist in the world. When old 
Andrew appeared an hour or so 
later he learnt that her tale was 
correct. He had had a wire 
from the lawyers confirming it. 
The old man was relieved to hear 
how successfully the meeting 
between the lodgers had passed 
off. The engineer story puzzled 
him, but it was quite possible 
such a person had been inquiring 
locally for accommodation and 
he had never heard of it. In fact, 
that must obviously be the case. 
It fitted her words exactly, and 
she would never invent such a 
story. Why should she? Besides, 
her face alone was a certificate of 
truth. 

Meanwhile the delightful lady 
had gone out for another little 
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walk. This time it took her 
to the post office. She walked 
briskly, smiling on her way there 
and still smiling on her way back, 
Yet it was a demure smile; not 
the least like the smile of a 
bold or even of a coquettish girl. 
And when she came back she was 
careful to close the front door 
very quietly, so as not to disturb 
anybody. She closed it so quietly, 
in fact, that nobody else in the 
house knew that she had been out. 
A couple of hours later a gentle- 
man sitting in an easy-chair in 
the smoking-room of a London 
club received this telegram :— 
“Arrived safely. Thanks so 
much for kind assistance. Met 
person you mentioned. Business 
prospects promising. Mary.” 


(T'o be continued.) 





MEMORIES OF A GREAT FOREST FIRE. 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


In most of our colonies and 
dominions far greater precautions 
are taken today against forest 
fire than was the case prior to the 
Great War. In those days there 
were forest and fire rangers, as 
there are now, whose work it was 
during the fire season to watch 
woodsmen and urge them to take 
proper care with their camp-fires 
and in the use of matches ; also to 
look out for fires and to exter- 
minate them immediately within 
their beats. But in these days the 
watch kept is far more thorough, 
penalties for lack of observance 
of the regulations are heavier, 
and much more care is taken in 
educating those who visit the 
great woods to a proper under- 
standing of how forest fires are 
caused, and what must be done 
should an outbreak occur; also 
there is aerial observation. Once 
a fire gets moving it may be 
impossible to check it, but if, 
on the other hand, two or three 
men are quick in arriving on the 
scene, it may be possible for them 
to prevent an outbreak which 
would otherwise sweep hundreds 
of miles of territory and destroy 
millions of pounds’ worth of 
timber, or involve the loss of 
cities and human life. ._To this 
must be added the wholesale 
destruction of game, which often 
takes years to work its way back 
into the fire-scourged areas; but 
on the other hand, in an area 
rich in minerals, prospectors rather 
welcome the clearing of the timber 
and brushwood, as it renders 
more visible any outcrops of metal. 
Thus prospectors are regarded as 
habitually careless. 


In the first place it should be 
realised that forest fire as known, 
for example, in the forests of 
Canada is a very dreadful thing. 
There is nothing more terrifying 
to man and beast. Once a great 
fire gets moving no human power 
can check it, and the forces of 
nature let loose are always over- 
powering in their impressiveness. 
The great Porcupine fire, about 
which I am about to tell, was 
worse than the worst creeping 
barrage the immediately succeed- 
ing years were destined to produce 
—at least, I found it so. It burst 
like a fiend of death upon the days 
of peace, like a nightmare breaking 
suddenly upon a summer dream. 
Nature had given us warning 
enough, yet we were caught un- 
prepared. The happy-go-lucky 
spirit of the woods is such that 
men rarely muster the energy 
to prepare for an emergency, no 
matter how evident it may be. 
Thus what I suppose is the greatest 
forest fire on record caught every- 
one napping; but we were prepared 
for the barrages of a year or two 
later. These we knew to be the 
work of man, and so they did 
not hold that element of terror 
man experiences when at the mercy 
of the elements. One is the work 
of man, the other the work of 
irresistible Nature. 

‘The task of the fire-fighters if it 
happens to be a bad season is 
not too easy. Normally there is 
a regular staff of forest rangers 
or canoe police, who patrol the 
vast forest areas, enforcing the 
game laws and so forth just as the 
N.-W. Mounted patrol the plains 
and mountains of the West. The 
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rangers are, indeed, the canoe 
police of the muskeg forests, just 
as the Mounties are the horse 
police of the prairies, but as the 
fire season comes along the ranks 
of the rangers are supplemented 
by temporary fire rangers em- 
ployed for that purpose. Many 
of these are university students 
anxious to earn a little during 
their vacation—also prospectors, 
trappers, fit men of any kind 
capable of taking care of them- 
selves in the woods. So long as 
fires are not too bad it may 
prove a glorious canoeing holiday, 
but when trouble comes at all it 
usually comes at the double. 
There is no more exhausting work 
than fighting forest fire. The 
temperature at the time may be 
close upon 100° in the shade, 
added to which is the heat of the 
burning brushwood, and worst 
of all, the fumes. In the low-lying 
cedar forests the fumes are the 
terror of the rangers’ lives ; for the 
smoke given off by this wood is 
most pungent and acrid, attacking 
the eyes, throat, and lungs. Axes 
are used a great deal in fire-fighting, 
though water is more effective, if it 
can be obtained. Each evening the 
rangers mount some high ridge 
to survey the surrounding territory. 
Generally in the wonderfully clear 
atmosphere one can see immense 
distances, and only too often a 
betraying train of smoke which 
looks quite close proves to be 
two or three days’ journey by 
canoe. But there is no resting 
now, be it day or night, and often 
one travels far and fast only to 
find that the supposed fire comes 
from an Indian encampment, or 
from a blaze someone has set 
going on the perfectly safe margin 
of the lake. 

When speaking of the coniferous 
forests as they exist in North 
America and Northern Europe, 
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one must not picture them as very 
much resembling the plantings 
of our own hillsides. These can 
be dense enough in places, but 
imagine such a wood uninfluenced 
by the hand of man from the 
beginning of time! The trees 
grow as thick as ninepins, the 
living holding up the dead, but 
worst of all is the vast criss-cross 
of fallen timber pointing in all 
directions, through which the 
standing. trees are growing. Very 
often this unbroken barricade is 
ten or twelve feet deep, and rank 
with undergrowth. Thus it is 
physically impossible to pass 
through the woods except by 
following a big-game trail, which 
is bad enough in any case, and 
may contain a big-game trap. 
So, forsaking the base-lines, the 
woodsman must stick to the water- 
ways, though in winter, of course, 
the little valleys are possible by 
snowshoe. The range of the fur 
trapper generally consists of a 
series of trap-lines, of which the 
main creek is the backbone, and 
its various feeders the side-lines, 
dotted over which he has his 
shelters in case of blizzard; thus 
@ trapper covering a large area 
may visit his central shack on 
the creek only once every three or 
four days. The rangers plan their 
work in much the same way. 

Such, then, is the country, and 
such the nature of the woods 
where forest fires present the 
greatest peril, and let it be under- 
stood that such a fire may travel 
@ thousand miles with nothing 
but the chains of lakes to hinder 
it. In this the beavers have been 
good friends to their neighbours ; 
for they, too, have been at work 
since the dawn of time, and in 
past years were very plentiful. 
One may travel all day by a 
chain of lakes which bear no 
resemblance to the work of wild 
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animals, but had there been no 
beavers there would be no more 
than ‘a trickling stream hidden 
in the undergrowth of this breeze- 
less valley. The ancient dams 
are now solid structures over 
which one could drive a convoy of 
transport, and where, here and 
there, these have broken down, 
and it becomes necessary to make 
a portage, the level delta left 
behind becomes a rich beaver 
meadow, the fertility of which 
called out the early settlers, just 
as the quest for beaver pelts 
played so great a part in the 
Dominion’s history by the estab- 
lishment of the great fur companies. 
Worthy, indeed, is the beaver of its 
place as emblem of the Dominion, 

How do forest fires start ? 


Leaving aside the most common 
cause, human agency, forest fires 
have always occurred in these 
regions, periodically clearing the 
timber ; moreover, they always will 
occur despite human watchfulness. 


They are Nature’s way of clearing 
the old woods. Let us suppose 
that for several weeks there has 
been no rain and precious little 
dew at night-time. Here a flash 
of lightning sets going the fatal 
spark among the tinder-dry trees ; 
there the dry bark of two trees 
rubbing together blackens and 
begins to smoulder. A spark falls 
to earth, which for a depth of 
two or three feet is spongy and 
yielding—no more than layer upon 
layer of dead ‘ pine needles.’ In a 
minute or two there is a black 
circle the size of a pea; in half 
an hour it is the size of a penny. 
But down here in the dark thickets 
there is no moving air to feed it. 
Even the animals which belong 
here are short-sighted and depend 
mainly on their nostrils, but not 
far away there is an open space 
among the trees, perhaps the 
shore of a lake or a sunny opening 
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on the slope, breeze-swept of flies. 
In that direction, as though drawn 
magnetically, the earth fire is 
slowly working. It may disappear 
underground for several feet, but 
it comes up again, till eventually 
it reaches the airy spot. There it 
needs little more than a few gusts 
to fan it into the undergrowth, 
and we have the commencement 
of another fire. 

So, during a dry season, small 
fires of this kind are burning in 
all directions. At night-time they 
die down, yet they are only await- 
ing a breeze for fire to join fire, 
then away they go, quickly 
creating a gale of theirown. Thus 
the dire necessity of extinguishing 
the small fires is at once evident, 
and, believe me, the handling of 
earth fires is no fun! Often one 
has to dig them out, and the 
smallest burning patch may prove 
to have a dozen tentacles creeping 
among the roots in all directions. 
Often, indeed, one comes across 
thousands of acres of hillsides 
with every tree standing dead, 
the roots charred by creeping 
earth fire, which has never risen 
into even the lowest branches. 
Thus forest fire is a very different 
matter from prairie fire, which, 
though it may do immense damage, 
is not so fierce or so difficult to 
handle. 

Naturally the two overlap, and 
always they leave behind them 
their trail of blind and suffering 
animal life. When the great 
buffalo herds roamed the prairies, 
buffaloes blinded by fire were 
familiar enough to the hunters. 
These afflicted animals would live 
for years, and their other senses 
increasing in quickness, it was 
known to the hunters that the 
blind buffalo was the one you had 
to watch, for generally it was the 
first to raise the alarm. Even 
in this country we have many 
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blind rabbits, which have lost 
their sight either by snare wires 
or by shot, but which, in the 
main, live quite normal lives, 
able to follow their runways at 
full speed and to dive underground 
without error of judgment. 

In the muskeg forests of Canada 
black bears are very numerous, 
and they, to be sure, are among 
the worst sufferers. The she-bear 
is a devoted mother, though 
admittedly she often chastises 
her cubs unmercifully, and the 
bears, like everything else, make 
downhill for water immediately 
they smell smoke in the air. 
During a bad season one may 
see numbers of them along the 
margins of the lakes, nosing over 
the logs and searching for stranded 
fish, never leaving the hollows, 
so great is their fear of fire. But 
even water does not save them, 
as is evident by the number of 
old she-bears with their backs 
terribly burnt after the fire is 
past. I think this is because the 
mother stays in shallow water with 
her cubs, fearful of drowning them, 
so that the first fierce onslaught 
of flame catches her with her back 
above the surface. 

After the great Porcupine fires 
there were certainly numbers of 
black bear cubs running and 
squealing about the woods, search- 
ing for their lost mothers. In one 
locality amidst entirely blackened 
country little gangs of them used 
to turn up at  breakfast-time, 
attracted by the smell of cooking 
from our fire. They are fascinating 
little creatures, and by nature 
fearless of man, but as a rule 
woodsmen on the move have 
none too much for themselves, 
and it is impossible for them to 
feed gangs of hungry bear cubs. 
On the occasion in question, 
however, my companion and I 
found that hundreds of ‘ suckers ’ 
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(a coarse fish of the carp family) 
were spawning in the shallow 
waters of a creek nearby. So 
thick were they that it was possible 
to kill numbers by striking the 
water with poles, so we made a 
field day of it, covering the floor 
of our canoe with the ugly creatures. 
These we emptied out for the bear 
cubs, and I never saw a feast 
more fully appreciated, the only 
mistake we made being that of 
spreading the banquet alongside 
ourcamp. The result was that the 
cubs kept us awake for hours, 
nosing and squealing long after the 
last fragment had been devoured. 

It may truly be said, indeed, 
that the fear of forest fire moulds 
the habits of the creatures of the 
dense undergrowth. This was 
never more forcibly impressed 
upon me than when a ranger in 
Algonquin was showing me over 
his beat. He seemed to know 
every little valley, and one day 
when we pulled into the margin 
he told me he would show me 
something, if I went quietly. We 
made our way through a strip 
of bush till we gained a small 
circular pond, covered with lilies, 
and as we emerged into the open 
five or six ungainly cow moose 
went floundering ashore, casting 
the muddy water in all directions 
as they made for cover. The 
water was indeed the colour of 
coffee owing to their wallowing 
in this hidden-away little corner, 
where they were secure from 
most of their enemies, including 
the flies. 

We knew that every one of 
these cow moose, living thus, 
had their calves with them, but 
so far not a calf had we seen. 
It was not till we began a most 
careful search that we found one, 
then another, each lying com- 
pletely hidden below the surface, 
but for its gaping nostrils. Each 
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had received the hint from its 
mother when she left the water, 
and had the danger been fire— 
well, they were as safe there as 
anywhere. Had it been wolves 
the water would have hidden their 
scent, while even man, who uses 
only his eyes—and then not 
too effectively—would never have 
found them had he not known 
enough about the woods to realise 
that they were sure to be there. 
My observations during forest 
fires, and, indeed, in our home 
country also, indicate that nearly 
all birds can swim and are able 
to save themselves by diving head- 
long into the water. Sandpipers, 
curlews, golden plover, even 
peewits, to say nothing of small 
water-birds such as wagtails, 
will dive at once to escape a hawk, 
and even make their way for 
several feet below the surface to 
gain security under the bank. 
In the Porcupine area when the 
fires were at their worst, partridges 
and grouse were seen in many 
places to strike the water in full 
flight, just as they strike the 
snow-drifts in order to bury 
themselves at the approach of a 
blizzard. Indeed it is well known 
to woodsmen that when the 
ptarmigan hit the snow hard a 
blizzard is coming, and I have 
many times seen their burrows in 
the Cairngorms and the Grampians. 
When first I arrived in the 
northern gold-mining country it 
seemed to me that Porcupine was 
misnamed; for one could travel 
for days in the surrounding woods 
and see never a single specimen 
of these weird animals. But the 
Indians told us that in bygone 
days they were very numerous 
there, but that the last great fire, 
preceding white man’s memory by 
an unknown number of years, 
made a clean sweep of them. 
Why, then, have they not returned 


as other game has done? Why 
are they now entirely absent from — 
a vast territory where once they 
were so numerous that it was 
named after them? We need 
only to glance at the habits of 
this stupid creature to understand. 
He has no need for brains, so 
terribly efficient in his armament. 
Nothing will attack a porcupine 
unless the stern alternatives are 
porcupine or starvation. Even 
then he is generally inaccessible 
in the tree-tops. He has no need 
to hurry or to go far, because 
his food is everywhere, and so 
stupid is he that it is an offence 
to kill him, because he is the only 
animal that a man lost in the woods 
can catch and kill with no weapons 
other than those always at hand. 

Farther south I have seen a 
porcupine slung up in the branches 
of a tree, the leaves of which he 
was systematically stripping by 
dragging the sprigs sideways 
through his mouth. When we 
returned by the same route about 
a fortnight later there was the 
same porcupine in the same tree 
acting as before, except that he 
was a good deal higher, having 
stripped the lower branches. And 
there, moreover, he would remain, 
the ground below littered with the 
signs of his presence, sleeping 
and eating day and night till 
through sheer necessity he was 
compelled to make a leisurely 
descent and in an equally leisurely 
manner climb the next tree, leaving 
the first leafless. Thus while 
more active animals quickly return 
to the fire belts as they become 
green again, it takes many years 
for the porcupines to find their 
way back. It might even take 
them a century to filter back a 
matter of twenty-five miles unless 
it happened to be good eating all 
the way. 

While birds of circumscribed 
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home range make for the water, 
the migrants are quicker in doing 
so. About a fortnight before 
Porcupine was burnt out I was 
on the Mattagumi River, and 
one day a train of Indians 
went by in their canoes, evidently 
bent on travel. I asked one 
of the braves where and why 
they were going, at which- he 
pointed south to the land of great 
lakes, then to the sky where day 
and night for some time past wild 
duck, geese, loons, and other 

long-distance waterfowl, had been 
“ passing. From their numbers one 
might have judged that the whole 
north country was going to blaze, 
as assuredly it did, not long 
after. Thus many go as the fire 
danger becomes evident, and only 
those of stay-at-home habits 
remain. The forest Indians depart 
early. 

As a matter of fact, fires large 
and small were smouldering in all 
directions over thousands of miles 
of forest that fateful summer— 
only waiting for a breeze to set 
the holocaust going. It was just 
a toss up which came first, rain 
or wind, and while old men shook 
their heads gravely, such is the 
devil-may-care spirit of a mining 
community that the most anyone 
did was to rig up some comic 
contraption of capsizable fire 
buckets over their roofs, or clear 
away a few yards of surrounding 
timber. It was evident that 
we were in for it good and 
hearty unless the heat wave broke, 
but I do not think that many 
appreciated the utter hell in store 
for us, or anticipated such a fury 
of fire as we got. 

The day before the outbreak I 
was heading for the Cripple Creek 
country with all my kit in my 
packsack, but without canoe. The 
air was so heavily laden with smoke 
that when I left the river it 
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was difficult to find the way, 
while there was a disquieting 
feeling in the air as of something 
tremendous pending. As dusk 
drew on I mounted a high ridge 
to survey the panorama, and that 
was enough. The scene was as 
magnificent as it was disturbing. 
For scores of miles to the north 
and west the forests resembled a 
Turner sunset. There were long, 
smouldering ridges and flaming 
streaks here and there, and clearly 
the faintest movement of the 
atmosphere would set a hurricane 
going. There were, however, lakes 
ahead, so I decided to push on, 
but an hour or so after darkness 
the going became impossible, and 
with my heavy load I decided to 
take a brief rest. 

At about one in the morning 
I was wakened by what I took 
to be a breath of wind in the tree- 
tops, whereupon quick work was 
made of breaking camp, and I 
buried the whole of my kit in a 
cedar swamp, intent on travelling 
light back to Porcupine. But 
for that dream—and I believe it 
was @ dream !—this account would 
not have been written ; for, as will 
be seen later, there was not ten 
minutes to spare. And when I 
went back some time later for my 
kit, not a stick of it was to be 
found, the swamp being a feature- 
less desolation from end to end. 
Indeed I could not even find the 
swamp with certainty. 

Long before daybreak it became 
clear that the whole country was 
going up, and it was purely a 
race against time. I never in my 
life saw so much game at close 
quarters; for the fear of man is 
overwhelmed when the fear of 
forest fire steps in. The woods 
were alive with panic-stricken 
animals — chipmunks, squirrels, 
hares, deer, while thousands oil 
wildfowl were following the river. 
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The Great Dome Gold Mines 
were the first real outpost of 
civilisation I struck, and I paused 
here for breakfast at a wooden 
shack full of flies. There I met 
a prospector, and persuaded him 
to leave his gold samples and 
his dynamite in Pearl Lake; also 
we helped a Norwegian to roll 
his barrels of two per cent beer 
into the lake. The prospector went 
on with me, but the Norwegian, 
poor fellow, never reached Porcu- 
pine, and his name appeared and 
remained on the long list of 
missing. By the time we reached 
the buildings the fire alarms were 
going at the surrounding mines 
in all directions. I met the young 
engineer, who appeared in the 
best of spirits, inviting me to 
remain with them, since they had 
the best of pumping stations and 
could survive anything. I replied 
that I would prefer to pin my 
faith in a good lake, and just then 
we heard a sound which set us all 
gaping—if not with terror, with 
something very near to it. It was 
like underground thunder, still a 
long way off, the sound of fire run- 
ning up the trees, and so immense 
in volume that it made us realise 
at once what we were up against. 
So we left Great Dome, which in 
a very short space of time would 
have so dreadful a story to tell, 
hitting a narrow forest trail which 
would take us straight to the 
landing-stage at Golden City. 

We estimated later that the 
fire was then about twenty-two 
miles away, and approaching at 
the speed of a galloping horse. 
Each minute thereafter it became 
darker and the roar of the fire 
closer and closer, till suddenly 
we were aware of an immense 
cloud of detached flame racing 
over the tree-tops on the wings 
of what was now a seventy-mile- 
an-hour gale. It fell on Potts- 
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ville, near Golden City, before 
the great fire got there, and I 
may explain that the main fire 
was shaped like a horseshoe over 
three hundred miles in width. 
The flames rose to a height of 
three hundred feet, and the smoke 
darkened the sky over cities two 
thousand miles away during the 
days that followed. 

All now was chaos, and it is 
possible only to splice incidents 
together as one might with the 
memory of a nightmare. There 
were several of us running down 
the corduroy road, and under our 
feet were dozens of squirrels and 
wood hares, all heading pell-mell 
for the lake. A small forerunner 
of the big fire overtook us, setting 
fire to our clothing and filling the 
air with glowing sparks, which 
settled on our flesh like hornets. 
Words may be adequate for 
describing the ordinary scenes of 
life, but no words can describe 
a great forest fire. Eventually 
I reached the outskirts of Golden 
City, but though the real blaze : 
was still some miles off, most 
of the buildings were already 
on fire, and nearly everyone was 
in the lake at the far end. I met 
a Scottish prospector whom I 
knew running back into the flames, 
and thinking he had lost his 
bearings I directed him back the 
way he had come. Speech was 
now almost impossible. The whole 
air was quivering, and visibility 
consisted only of the brown, un- 
earthly glow of surrounding fires. 
My friend coughed out that the 
telegraph girl was still in the 
assayer’s office, and he tore himself 
free and went on into the fire belt. 
That was the last that anyone 
saw of him—one of the many 
heroes, about whom no questions 
were asked. 

A little farther on I saw a man 
in city clothing dart across the 
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road and duck down in the ditch, 
which served as a general drainage 
system and also as a_ useful 
depository for empty cans. Think- 
ing he had gone mad, I tried to 
drag him out, but he shook himself 
free. ‘“‘ Look out!” he shouted. 
** There are over one hundred tons 
of dynamite on the railway siding 
not seventy yards away!” 

It struck me at the time that 
this was about the last straw, 
but it was forgotten almost 
instantly. Nearer the lake the 
atmosphere became a little clearer, 
and several men were stil] on 
shore, though there were hundreds 
in the water. One could see their 
heads everywhere, along with those 
of screaming horses and dogs 
swimming restlessly—a _ veritable 
inferno in the brown glow. One 
of the men on the bank had a 
heap of blankets, which he was 
tearing into squares and handing 
out as fire-screens. He must 
‘have saved the lives of many. 
But the most hideous havoc of all 
was caused by the motor-boats. 

This was the fire side of the 
lake, and though fortunately the 
water was shallow for several 
vards out, Golden City would 
clearly meet the full brunt of it. 
It was thought that Porcupine 
on the other side would be safe, 
so the fast launches were still 
plying back and forth, conveying 
the women and children from our 
side to Porcupine. How the 
pilots kept their bearings in the 
dense smoke-clouds I cannot say, 
but here they were, suddenly 
emerging, to plough headlong 
through the people already in the 
water, leaving a wake of dead 
and injured. The greatest fatality 
of all, however, was probably 
among those who took off in rafts 
and canoes ; for the lake was now 
so rough that such small craft 
could not live. 
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On the landing-stage I came 
across a forest ranger who looked 
very business-like, and certainly 
his general demeanour was that 
of ‘business as usual.’ He was 
helping the last of the women 
and children into a waiting launch, 
and he told me that he had 
experienced a good deal of trouble 
with a gang of dagoes from one 
of the mines. ‘“ Wanted to go 
down a shaft,” he explained. 
“Had to shoot one of them to 
turn them back. No priest!” 
**'Yes,” I answered, ‘“‘and here 
they are!” For just then a gang 
of panic-stricken Italians swooped 
on to the stage, and before our 
very eyes began to drag the women 
and children out of the launch and 
to take the seats themselves. 

The forest ranger drew a °450 
Webley automatic, while the only 
weapon of any kind I could'see was 
an ordinary wooden office chair 
standing at the end of the pier. 
Now a chair, swung by one leg, can 
prove decidedly offensive, and as I 
swung it I noticed the gangster 
of the mob, a huge, black, oily- 
looking fellow, yelling and pointing 
to his mates. The chair caught 
him on the seat of his pants, 
and after performing a glorious 
parabola through thin air he 
smote the surface with a splash. 
I saw a cloud of bubbles come 
up, and that was the last I saw 
of him. 

It took about two minutes to 
clear the stage, and with some sense 
of satisfaction we could look now 
to our own safety. It was impos- 
sible to live longer ashore, so 
taking off our jackets we entered 
the water along with the whole 


suffering, shuddering mass of 
humanity already there. The 
water was icy cold, the big 


lakes always are in that north 
country, and we waded out as 
far from the shore as we could. 
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I noticed a cart-wheel sticking 
up out of the water and several 
people clinging to it. There were 
men trying to hold up fainting 
women; and always the screaming 
of horses, terrified at what they 
knew to be in store. 

Next moment the fire struck us. 
It seemed that in the twinkling 
of an eye the whole city and the 
whole surrounding woods took 
light, and one had as pretty a 
glimpse of what hell is supposed 
to be as Dante ever imagined. 
One had to duck under and remain 
under, coming up to fill one’s 
lungs behind one’s fire-shield only 
when one must. It seemed to be 
for minutes on end impossible to 
live either out of water or under 
it; yet we lived; for it isa known 
fact that there is always an air 
space of three or four inches just 
above the surface if one can endure 
the heat. Yes, heat above—great 
tongues and lashing, cracking 
sheets of it, which would have 
cut through iron like oxy-acetylene, 
and below icy water which made 
you shudder and gasp and threat- 
ened to paralyse your limbs. 

How long would it last? 
Luckily it did not last long, or 
there would have been no survivors 
in Golden City. Some idea of the 
fury of that first onslaught can be 
judged from the fact that it took 
the lake, two and a half miles in 
width, in its stride, and almost 
at once Porcupine on the other 
side was similarly blazing. 

Of course the shore was still a 
furnace, and there was no leaving 
the water for a long time yet, 
but while there, half dazed and 
almost blind, I remember several 
things happening. When next I 
looked for the cart-wheel it was 
not there—shorn off at the axle, 
as though by a giant scythe. 
Suddenly there was another dis- 
turbance, and from the wall of 


fire emerged a waggon drawn by 
three or four horses—full gallop 
into the lake on top of everyone. 
I saw a red tongue of fire 
lick out hungrily after it; I saw 
people falling out of it, headlong 
into the water. Later we learnt 
that they were the sole survivors 
from the Great Dome. 

One building burnt with a 
brilliant white incandescent glow, 
and it was now that we saw game 
birds striking the water in full 
flight. Higher up the lake a bull 
moose and two wolves, to say 
nothing of a few bears, were 
in the water among the people. 
Time dragged on, till suddenly 
we realised that the worst was 
over, the fires abating. We knew 
now that we were going to live, 
and the atmosphere immediately 
changed. Someone with more 
breath than sound reason struck 
up the Porcupine trail song :— 
**So put on your snowshoes and hit the 


trail with me 
For P-O-R-C-U-P-I-N-E!” 


He was promptly told to shut 
up, and an Irishman, in the water 
up to his neck beside me, drew 
out a stump of a clay pipe and 
asked me if I could oblige him with 
a dry match. 

A little later we thought it 
might be possible to live on dry 
land, and one or two bold spirits 
made for the shore. We saw them 
creeping about—among_ red-hot 
ashes, so it seemed, and I thought 
how like ants they were. How 
like ants we had all been made 
to feel in the face of a power so 
omnipotent as this. 

It was then, or earlier, that we 
felt a terrific shock underfoot, 
and saw tons of earth and rock 
fall into the water all round us. 
It was the dynamite which I 
had forgotten till that moment. 
Luckily it had stood on soft 
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ground, or it would have been the 
end of most of us. Presumably 
the truck had just got red-hot. 

When eventually it was possible 
to live on dry land, a good many 
could not reach it without aid. We 
could warm up now, and one fellow 
produced a bottle of whisky which 
saved the lives of several of us. 
We looked at our watches to see 
the time, but none was going, 
till the Irishman produced from 
his pocket a veritable turnip of 
a timepiece, still ticking away 
merrily. ‘“That’s the sort of 
watch you want!” said he, and 
we found we had been in the water 
nearly three hours. 


Meanwhile we could hear some- - 


one groaning out in the water 
some distance from the shore, 
but at first we merely shouted to 
him to come out and make the 
best of it like the rest of us; till 
someone with a little more sense 
suggested that he might be injured. 
We waded out to him. Poor 
fellow! One of his shoulders 
was pulped, probably by a rock 
from the dynamite explosion, and 
he gave out immediately we got 
him ashore. 

One of our troubles now was 
that owing to heat and fumes our 
clothing was dropping to bits, 
and of course there was not a 
corner post left standing. What 
food and raiment existed must 
go to the women and children, 
though why men who choose to 
go butting abroad the God-forsaken 
corners of the earth should take 
their women and children with 
them, I do not know. It is far 
healthier for everyone if they 
remain in the region of raised side- 
walks till the new country is at 
least cleaned up. 

My main anxiety was for my 
brother who was employed at a 
mine in’the centre of the fire-belt 
not far off. All the wires were 
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down, so I decided to set off to 
look for him. At nightfall I got 
lost in a smouldering swamp, and 
spent hours wallowing about, often 
up to the hips. At times I saw 
lights and heard men’s voices, 
but always as I struggled to reach 
them they receded. Daylight 
found me more ragged and dirty 
and weary than ever before or 
since, but I struck our corduroy 
road and I went to sleep there— 
still freezing cold, for it was 
now raining. When I awoke 
the warm sun was shining, and 
a dapper figure in a green felt 
hat, with polished knee-boots and 
newly washed khaki cottons, was 
stooping over me—my brother! 
**Poor old son, you have been 
through the mill!” was his quiet 
comment; but what was more to 
the point was that his mine was 
still standing, and a bath, clean 
clothes, and breakfast not a mile 
away. 

But Porcupine had its heroes, 
one of them a man who kept his 
wife and two children afloat, 
clinging for two and a half hours 
to an upturned canoe, both his 
hands burnt off at the wrists. 
It taught me that there is no 
limit to human endurance. A 
malamute dog, half wolf, taught 
to guard its master’s office, stood 
there and defied all comers, finally 
perishing at the post of duty. The 
Great Dome had the worst story 
to tell. They gathered round the 
pumping station, believing that 
their clearing was big enough, and 
for a time fought the fire back 
with their powerful hoses. Then 
the earth took alight and began 
to creep in, and the hoses could 
not cope with it. They finished 
by playing the hoses on their 
own burning clothing, then the 
pumps broke down, and there was 
nothing for it but to take to a 
shaft; certain death, of course, 
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since the fire absorbs the oxygen, 
and they knew it when they went. 

On Pottsville Point, at the 
margin of the lake mid-way 
between Golden City and Porcu- 
pine, were two ‘star characters, 
who lived by dabbling in small 
mining properties. They had 
only one real ambition in life, 
which was to build up alongside 
their shack a stack of empty 
whisky bottles larger than the 
shack itself. They were well on 
the way when the fires came and 
welded the whole into a solid mass, 
but they themselves were as usual 
celebrating. The cloud of detached 
flame to which reference has been 
made settled on their headland and 
burnt it out well before the real 
fire arrived, so that they could 
sit on the shore and watch the 
blaze with constant resort to 
the inevitable bottle. When the 
dynamite went off Bill was just 


in the act of raising the bottle to 
his lips and the explosion carried it 
yards away without otherwise dis- 
turbing them, though Bill thought 
it was Pete who had hit him. So 
he hit Pete back, and while 
Porcupine and Golden City groaned 
and suffered those two old 
reprobates on the headland 
were hammering each other good 
and hearty—not an uncommon 
occurrence. 

But out of the ashes of the old 
Porcupine a new one was soon 
springing up, better and cleaner 
than the last, to play its part in 
the Dominion’s prosperity; and 
in these troubled times it is as 
well to remember that such things 
have happened since history began, 
teaching endurance and a com- 
prehension of suffering, without 
which, it would seem, progress 
cannot be made, or great achieve- 
ments attained. 











FIAT JUSTITIA. 


BY SIR HUBERT OSTLER. 


I the Fates have willed that the 
greatness of the British Empire 
shall in due course pass away, 
and its place in the world be taken 
by another race ; if our name shall 
become no more than a memory, 
then, while that memory lasts, 
and so long as history remains 
impartial, we may, I think, reason- 
ably hope to be remembered as 
a nation that during the period 
of its power was _ passionately 
anxious to do justice to the back- 
ward races which came under our 
wardship. For many years now 
the spirit of our colonial adminis- 
tration has been imbued with a 
sincere desire to protect the weak 
against the strong, to give all 
peoples under our care the benefit 
of liberal laws, and to administer 
those laws with even - handed 
justice. 

Our colonial empire (apart from 
the self-governing dominions) and 
our Indian Empire were won 
and have been governed down to 
the present time almost entirely 
by the sons of the middle class. 
That fact goes a long way to 
explain the extraordinary hostility 
to and distrust of it displayed by 
certain of our home-bred pacifists 
and Communists, who do not 
come from that class. It is an 
edifice erected by the hated 
bourgeoisie, who must be destroyed 
before the proletariat can hope to 
come into what they think is 
their own. But happily the spirit 
of fair play is not confined to our 
middle class ; it is deeply engrained 
in the whole race, and is as strong 
in the hearts of most working men 
as it is in those of the upper classes. 
It is not merely the result of a 
public school education. A sense 


of fair play, a sympathy for and 
@ desire to protect the weak, is 
one of the most striking character- 
istics of the British peoples, and 
that quality more than any other 
has contributed to the place our 
nation has held in the world for 
the past hundred years. 

After the Napoleonic War, Eng- 
land became the financial clearing- 
house and centre of the world, and 
has remained so ever since. Down 
to the end of the Great War it 
might have been thought that 
this was because we were the 
most wealthy nation in the world. 
But the war left us impoverished, 
and the United States became the 
richest nation in the world. She 
absorbed the greater part of the 
world’s gold production, and has 
continued to do so for the past 
twenty-five years. But London 
has still remained the financial 
clearing-house of the world. Why 
is this? It is not a question of 
wealth but of confidence. The 
merchants and traders of the 
world have acquired such con- 
fidence in the justice administered 
in our Courts that they would 
rather make their contracts per- 
formable in England than else- 
where. They know that our 
Judges can be trusted to hold the 
scales even irrespective of nation- 
ality, so that if a Chinaman or a 
black Liberian has an _ honest 
claim against an Englishman it 
will be enforced as impartially 
as that of any Englishman, and 
they prefer to make their contracts 
in such a way as to have this 
safeguard for their performance. 
The integrity of our Courts and the 
strength of our Navy have been 
the two bulwarks upon which 
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foreign merchants have relied in 
continuing to prefer London as 
the financial centre of the world. 
These were regarded by the whole 
world as insurance policies for 
peace and justice. That is why 
when in 1931 news flashed over 
the world of the mutiny at Inver- 
gordon it created such a run on 
the foreign funds in London, which 
we were then obliged to pay in 
gold, that it drove us off the gold 
standard. 

I have spent the greater part 
of my working life in Courts, and 
in travelling about I have taken 
sufficient interest in the. admin- 
istration of justice to watch how 
it is done in the various parts of 
our Empire. I have observed the 
Courts at work not only in England, 
New Zealand, and most of Australia 
and Africa, but also in India, 
Singapore, Fiji, Samoa, and Raro- 
tonga. The first thing that 
strikes one is the extraordinary 
sameness in the procedure. The 
procedure of the New Zealand and 
Australian High Courts is modelled 
so exactly on that of England that 
an Australian barrister who walked 
into one of the Courts in the 
Strand would at once feel at home. 


‘The very faces of Judge and 


counsel are so familiar that it is 
difficult to realise that they are 
strangers. There are several well- 
authenticated types of legal coun- 
tenance, and they seem to prevail 
equally on both sides of the world. 
I did not see one barrister in wig 
and gown in the Courts in London 
who did not instantly remind me 
of a legal friend or acquaintance 
in my own country, and the very 
ring of their voices was equally 
familiar. I sat one morning in 
one of the Chancery Courts, pre- 
sided over by Lord Russell of 
Killowen, who might have been 
mistaken in New Zealand for our 
Richmond, J. It was an action 
by the proprietors of Corona cigars, 
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who claimed an injunction against 
the defendant to restrain him 
from passing off an inferior brand 
of cigars as Coronas. The Judge 
sat silent (as a Judge should) 
while counsel for the plaintiff— 
a leading Equity barrister who 
afterwards became a distinguished 
law lord—with an Oxford accent 
and a delightful veneer of polite 
suavity, ruthlessly tore the chief 
witness for the defendant to pieces, 
and won the case for the plaintiff. 
It was all very familiar. 

But it is not of the decorous 
and dignified procedure of the 
English Courts, nor of the Dominion 
Courts which are modelled on 
them, that I desire to speak, 
although in all of them there are 
constantly arising humorous or 
dramatic incidents which would 
be well worth recording. Most 
of them, unfortunately, are un- 
recorded and pass into the limbo 
of the forgotten past. What I 
want to do is to give a short 
description of scenes I have wit- 
nessed in some of the distant 
Courts of our far-flung Empire, 
where Englishmen all over the 
world are engaged in upholding 
the rights and liberties given to ~ 
all British subjects by the law, 
and endeavouring to administer 
even-handed justice. The first is 
in Rarotonga. 

Early in this century New 
Zealand, experiencing the growing 
pains of a young and small but 
healthy nation, began to feel the 
need of having colonies of its 
own, and the British Government 
was induced to pass over the 
Cook Islands, of which Rarotonga 
is the principal island, as a depend- 
ency of New Zealand. Rarotonga 
was the last stepping-off place of 
the Maoris in their great migration 
to New Zealand which took place 
about 1360 a.p. The Rarotongans 
are closely related to the Maoris, 
and their languages, in spite of a 
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separation which has lasted for 
nearly 650 years, are still so akin 
that they can understand each 
other. There was therefore some 
historical justification for the 
annexation. An Act was passed 
by our Legislature providing for 
the appointment of a Resident 
Commissioner and a combined 
High Court and Native Land 
Court Judge with limited criminal 
and givil jurisdiction, from whom 
there was an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of New Zealand. The Act 
provided that the laws then in 
force in the islands, including the 
local customs and usages, should 
continue until other provision was 
made. The Governor-in-Council 
was given power to enact such 
civil and criminal laws as were 
necessary by Order-in-Council. But 
for some years no criminal laws 
were enacted, and the islands 
seemed to be a paradise of virtue 
as well as of loveliness into which 
the serpent had never found its 
evil way. There were only about 


thirty-five white men and a dozen 
white women living on Rarotonga 
itself, and a few thousand natives, 
pure Polynesians except for a 
tincture of white blood. There 
were two or three missionaries, 


four or five officials, and the 
balance of the whites were traders 
or planters. 

The Cook islanders are a mild- 
mannered race with none of the 
turbulent spirit and combativeness 
of the Maori. Life for numberless 
generations in a tropical climate, 
with little need for hard work and 
energy in order to obtain the 
means of life, has made them soft. 
For nearly ten years in our new 
territory no trouble occurred, and 
there was practically no crime ; 
but a few of the white settlers in 
the islands were of the beach- 
comber class, and their drunken 
habits were a bad example to the 
natives. They discovered how to 
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make a cheap but potent alcoholic 
beverage from orange juice, known 
as orange beer, and this became 
so popular that the natives took 
kindly to it, and the missionaries 
began to complain bitterly that 
the whole island was being de- 
bauched by orgies of drunkenness. 
Half-hearted and unsuccessful steps 
were taken by the administration 
from time to time to check the 
evil, until we were suddenly startled 
in New Zealand by the news which 
arrived by the monthly steamer 
that at an orange beer party on 
one of the plantations at which 
ten white men and a large number 
of natives were present, one of 
the white men, while drunk, had 
shot and killed a native, and that 
this outrage had so unsettled the 
islanders that they were openly 
talking of taking the law into 
their own hands in order to exact 
vengeance. It became my duty 
to devise a means whereby this 
European could be tried by a 
competent criminal Court. The 
Supreme Court of New Zealand 
had no power to try the case, its 
criminal jurisdiction being purely 
territorial. The criminal laws of 
the island were in a hopeless state 
of confusion. The first code was 
enacted in 1879 by a council of 
chiefs. This was nine years before 
the Cook Islands were proclaimed 
a British protectorate, and at 
that time the missionaries were 
the virtual rulers by reason of the 
hold their glad tidings had obtained 
over the simple islanders, and 
they exercised their power in the 
name of the chiefs, who were 
completely under their influence. 
The preamble to the code com- 
mences: ‘“‘I have not come to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil 
it” (Matt. v. 17). It is note- 
worthy that: the first law is aimed 
against ‘Sorcery "—i.e., the call- 
ing for the help of the old gods 
of the people who had _ been 
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superseded by the God of the 
white man. The crime of murder 
came only second, and seemed to 
have been thought of less import- 
ance. The clause dealing with it 
was in the following words :— 

** Thou shall not kill (Ex. xx. 13). 
He who strikes a man and that 
man dies, shall be judged. Here 
is the penalty: He also shall 
die (Ex. xxi. 12). If any man 
wilfully and of intent cause the 
death of another he, too, shall 
die (Ex. xxi. 14). If he fail in his 
intent he shall be judged, and his 
penalty one year in prison, with 
such labour as the chief may 
decide. He will sleep in the 
prison at night. If a man slay 
another in self-defence he shall 
not be judged.” 

Then came a very imperfect 
provision against manslaughter in 
which any misadventure in the 
use of an axe or gun or a harpoon 
by which a man caused a human 
death was made a crime irrespective 
of whether there was negligence 
or not, the last clause providing : 
“Tf a man throws a stone at a 
pig and it strikes a person and 
death follows, without evil inten- 
tion on the part of the thrower, 
he shall be fined 20 dollars, half 
of which shall be paid to the 
friends of the deceased.’ The 
destination of the other half is 
not specified. Possibly that was 
the Judge’s perquisite, but I 
suspect that it was intended to 
filter into the hands of the mission- 
aries, to be used for the furtherance 
of the good work. There were 
clauses against house - burning, 
stealing and spearing pigs, stealing 
husbands or wives, turkeys, fowls 
or food, but it was provided: “If 
@ person going to his work eat 
any kind of growing plant on his 
way he shall not be judged.” A 
happy day it must have been for 
the Court when a charge of cattle- 
stealing was sheeted home, for 
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the penalty was a fine of 40 dollars, 
of which 5 dollars went to the 
Judge. But the chief object of 
the code was directed (unsuccess- 
fully, I fear) at curbing the erotic 
tendencies of the islanders, which 
the missionaries frowned on as a 
deadly sin. Not only adultery 
but all sexual intercourse outside 
the bonds of matrimony was made 
a criminal offence punishable by 
heavy fine and compulsory labour 
on the roads. Drunkenness was 
also a crime, as was also card- 
playing, and breaking the Sabbath. 
There was also a curfew imposed by 
the following provision: ‘‘ Going 
about at night. Only fishermen 
and people for a proper cause 
shall do this. Anyone else doing 
so after 9 o’clock let him do five 
fathoms of road, two fathoms 
broad.” In those days the currency 
of the islands was the Chilean 
dollar. 

These laws had fallen into 
desuetude, and had been partially 
replaced by others made by the 
so-called Parliament of the island 
established during the period of 
the British Protectorate, but there 
was no proper law under which a 
charge of murder could be tried 
in the island by a Supreme Court 
Judge. There was only one thing 
to do, and that was to make a 
new law to fit the case. I set to 
work and drew a criminal code 
and a code of criminal procedure 
for the islands, appointing Sir 
Robert Stout, then Chief Justice 
of New Zealand, as Chief Justice 
of the Dependency, and myself - 
as Crown Prosecutor. I also 
provided for a jury. I knew that 
there were only thirty white men 
on the island fit for jury service. 
About a dozen of them had taken 
part in the orgy at which the 
shooting occurred, and it was no 
fault of a few of the others that 
they were not there too. It would, 
therefore, have been impossible 
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to procure an impartial jury of 
twelve, and a grand jury was out 
of the question. I therefore pro- 
vided for a jury of six, giving six 
challenges to each side and the 
usual right of the Crown in addition 
to stand aside any juror until the 
rest had been called, and dispensed 
with the necessity of a grand jury. 
These provisions were enacted as 
laws by Order-in-Council, and I 
left with the Chief Justice by the 
next boat in order to appear for 
the Crown at the trial. An 
Auckland barrister also went down 
by the same boat to appear for 
the accused. I fully expected that 
the first battle in the Court would 
be fought over objections to the 
jurisdiction, the law constituting 
it having been passed after the 
commission of the crime. I pre- 
pared an argument in support of 
the jurisdiction, but to my surprise 
the point was never raised. The 
trial proceeded as smoothly and 
almost with as much celerity as a 
trial in our New Zealand Courts. 
The evidence of the native wit- 
nesses was, of course, given in 
their own language and had to 
be translated, but our New Zealand 
Courts are familiar with this pro- 
cedure when, as is often the case, 
@ Maori witness gives evidence. 
The six most reputable jurymen 
were challenged by counsel for 
the defence, and I was careful to 
stand aside all those who had 
taken part in the orgy and their 
more pronounced sympathisers. 
The jury empanelled might be 
described as ‘fair average,’ ready 
to uphold the law in reason, but 
determined not to be too severe 
on their unfortunate fellow-settler. 
The missionaries were certain that 
there were no more than six just 
men in all this Sodom, and they 
expressed the fear that there 
would be a conspiracy among the 
other white people to acquit the 
accused. They were especially 


distrustful of the native inter- 
preter, who, they thought, might 
tone down the evidence in trans- 
lating into English. I therefore 
got one of them who was a master 
of the language to sit next to me 
with the duty of pointing out any 
mistake in the translation. He 
made no complaint except that 
on one occasion a native witness 
referred to the native woman who 
was living with the accused as 
“the accused’s woman” and the 
interpreter translated the passage 
as “‘ the accused’s wife.” 

The trial proceeded for three 
days in a small hall among the 
coconut palms rustling in the 
trade wind. The Judge sat in 
full robes, and counsel were in 
wig and gown. A dense crowd of 
fascinated natives of both sexes 
filled up every vacant corner of 
the Court and peered through 
every open window and door. 
A heavy smell of coconut oil and 
frangipani pervaded the room, 
and the distant thunder of the 
surf on the reef filled it with an 
unceasing undertone. The accused 
was convicted of manslaughter 
and received the mild sentence of 
six months’ imprisonment and 
banishment from the island. The 
imprisonment was even milder 
than it sounded ; for there was no 
staff in the cool and comfortable 
gaol, and the accused was allowed 
to take in his ‘wife’ as a co- 
boarder in order to ensure his 
comfort ; and he was not forced 
to undergo the indignity of hard 
labour. The banishment was more 
serious, however; for he was the 
owner of a fine plantation, and 
the punishment was a_ serious 
blow to his pocket. That trial 
took place in 1911, the first time 
that a British Court was ever 
called together with its solemn 
ritual and trappings to administer 
British criminal justice in that 
far-away corner of the Pacific. It 
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has never been necessary to con- 
vene a Supreme Court in the Cook 
Islands since. After the war the 
accused was pardoned and allowed 
to return to Rarotonga, where 
he became a useful and prominent 
citizen. I mentioned the monthly 
steamer. The trial took three days, 
and the rest of the time while we 
were waiting for the boat was 
passed in a delightful series of 
feasts and festivities at the various 
native villages, wanderings over 
the reef at low tide, bathing, 
fishing, and picnicking. I was so 
fascinated with my first taste of 
life on a tropical island that I 
seriously considered the prospect 
of obtaining the job of adminis- 
trator and spending the rest of 
my life in the South Seas. But 
the vision soon faded in the 
vigorous climate of Wellington, 
and hard work drove the glamour 
of the South Sea Islands from my 
mind. 

It was just twenty years later 
that I again sat in a Court in the 
Pacific Islands. This time it was 
at Samosa, and I was merely a 
spectator. Western Samoa has 
been administered by New Zealand 
under mandate ever since the war. 
It was a gorgeous tropical day. 
Through a bower of bright green 
foliage framed by the open door 
there were glimpses of the deep 
blue harbour of Apia and the white 
line of surf breaking on the distant 
reef. The Judge of the High Court 
of Samoa sat in wig and gown, 
assisted by two assessors, trying a 
charge of murder against a Chinese. 
The case was as clear as day. 
It was a crime passionel, the 
motive being jealousy over a 
woman. But it was conducted 
with the meticulous care and the 
same desire to be fair which is 
always exercised in a British Court 
where the life or liberty of a human 
being is in question. The evidence 
was being followed with breathless 
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interest by a large audience of 
natives and half-castes, and the 
only person in the Court who 
appeared to be utterly bored was 
the poor Chinese. Not a gleam 
of interest did he display in the 
proceedings, though every word 
was painstakingly translated into 
Chinese for his benefit. 

Not only Samoa, but also Fiji 
and Tonga have their High Courts 
presided over by English Judges 
with legal qualifications. I sat 
beside the Chief Justice of Fiji 
on one occasion and heard him 
conduct a civil case. It was some- 
what surprising to find that he was 
an ex-Navy man. He had risen 
to the rank of Commander before 
retiring from the Navy and enter- 
ing at one of the London Inns of 
Court to qualify as a barrister, 
but he seemed to be quite at home 
in his Court. 

One day in 1923 I strolled into 
the Supreme Court at Mombasa. 
The thermometer in the porch 
was registering 98 degrees. It 
seemed hotter inside in spite of 
the constant waving of large 
punkahs. There was a murder 
trial proceeding, and counsel for 
the Crown was a New Zealand 
friend who is now a Judge in 
Cyprus. In spite of the heat 
the Judge was robed in red and 
ermine and wore a full-bottomed 
wig. There was no jury, but two 
assessors, @ white man and a4 coast 
Suahili with a fair tincture of 
Arab blood. A Masai elmoran 
was being tried for the murder of 
an Akamba man, and as an exhibit 
a formidable Masai spear was 
produced with bloodstains all com- 
plete. There were also five or 
six iron-tipped arrows in evidence. 
The accused stood proud and dis- 
dainful beside an equally proud 
Somali policeman, and took no 
apparent interest in the trial, but 
he was being defended by counsel 
who had been assigned to his 
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defence by the Crown, and the 
defence was that this was by no 
means a wanton case of spear- 
blooding. No. No. The accused 
was going about on his lawful 
cecasions peaceably inclined, kill- 
ing being far from his thoughts, 
when he found himself suddenly 
subjected to an unprovoked and 
murderous assault, as witness the 
arrows produced, poisoned arrows, 
and he had been forced to strike 
the fatal blow in _ self-defence. 
But in cross-examination facts 
would keep coming out which 
were somewhat inconsistent with 
his defence. The questions were 
asked in English and were trans- 
lated into Akamba for the benefit 
of the witness, and into Masai for 
the benefit of the accused. The 
replies were translated into English 
for the benefit of counsel and 
two members of the Court, and 
into Kiswhahili for that of the 
other member. They were also 
translated into Masai for the 
benefit of the accused. I could not 
help wondering how much truth 
was leaking away through these 
multiple sources of error. But 
although it was only the life or 
liberty of an unwashed savage 
which was at stake, there was the 
same anxious care on the part 
of the presiding Judge to see that 
he received a fair trial, that no 
evidence should be given against 
him that was not strictly relevant 
and admissible, and that he should 
not be convicted unless the crime 
was proved against him beyond 
reasonable doubt, as though he 
were an Englishman being tried 
at the Central Criminal Court in 
London. 

In 1935 I chanced to visit the 
native hospital at Dodoma in 
Tanganyika Territory, and there 
met a Nyasaland native sitting 
on the edge of the verandah with 
a bandage round his neck. After 
greetings I asked him in Kiswhahili 





what was the matter with him. 
‘* Bwana,” he said, “a very bad 
man pushed a knife through my 
throat.” I asked him when it 
happened and he said, ‘‘ Ten days 
ago.” I passed on inwardly smiling 
at what I thought an overstate- 
ment of his injury ; for the bandage 
was a light one and he spoke 
without effort. But the British 
doctor told me that the statement 
was true. Ten days previously 
this native, and a companion who 
had come to Tanganyika Territory 
to obtain work, were travelling 
along the Great North Road 150 
miles south of Dodoma on the 
long tramp back to their homes, 
when they met a native of Tangan- 
yika who greeted them and inquired 
their destination. On hearing that 
they had so far to go he volun- 
teered to show them a short-cut 
which would save them many 
miles, and he led them all unsus- 
pecting down a native path until 
they were beyond sight or hearing 
from the road. Then he suddenly 
drew a long knife and pushed it 
right through the throat of the 
first victim so that it stuck out 
on the other side. Thinking that 
such a thrust was mortal he with- 
drew his knife and turned his 
attention to his other intended 
victim. But the African native 
is a man of quick reactions. He 
saw the murderous attack on his 
companion, and at once took to 
flight. The thug set out in pursuit. 
When he found he was being 
overhauled the victim turned to 
fight for his life, and a desperate 
struggle ensued in which he used 
both teeth and nails; but he 
was overpowered, murdered, and 
robbed of the few shillings he 
was carrying. Then the criminal 
returned to rob his first victim, 
and found him gone. Although 
so grieviously wounded, by a 
miracle no artery had been severed, 
and the man had sufficient strength 
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to run back to the road, where he 
was lucky enough to intercept a 
lorry driving to Dodoma. He was 
taken in, and the police were 
promptly informed. They rushed 
out by car, found a few remains 
of the murdered man—all that 
the hyznas had left—and arrested 
the murderer, whom they found 
near the locality bearing the fresh 
marks of a violent struggle. The 
doctor told me that the patient 
had just been sent for to give 
evidence at the preliminary inquiry. 
Curiosity induced me to walk 
over to the Court-house. The local 
Magistrate was on the Bench. 
The prisoner was a powerfully 
built man with a peculiarly bestial 
and cruel expression on his coarse 
face. He was handcuffed, and 
beside him, stiff as a ramrod, the 
product of years of rigid training 
in the King’s African Rifles, stood 
a lithe askari with a rifle and 
fixed bayonet, an Awemba from 
Northern Rhodesia, as I could 
see from the blue tribal marks on 
his temples. Looking at the sullen 
louring face of the prisoner and 
his powerful build, I was quite 
satisfied that the precautions being 
taken to hold him were necessary. 
He was a member of the Asokili, 
a tribe of hereditary thieves and 
robbers whose home is north of 
Lake Nyasa, and he looked more 
like a dangerous wild beast than a 
specimen of homo sapiens. A hard- 
bitten British police inspector in 
a smart uniform was conducting 
the prosecution for the Crown, 
and on the table in front of him— 
very unpleasant exhibits — were 
several glass jars in which, pre- 
served in formalin, was the corpus 
delicti—all that the hyzwnas had 
left. The questions were asked 
in English, translated into Suahili 
by an interpreter, who rendered 
the replies into English, in which 
they were being carefully recorded 
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by the Magistrate as the depositions 
to be used at the trial of the 
prisoner before the High Court ; 
and I noticed the same anxious 
care in the police officer to see 
that all the evidence for the Crown 
was duly recorded as I have seen 
so often in my own country on 
the preliminary hearing of indict- 
able charges. I heard later that 
the prisoner was subsequently 
found guilty of murder and hanged. 
The Magistrate was equally alert 
to see that none but relevant 
evidence should be admitted and 
recorded. The work was being as 
carefully and competently per- 
formed as in any English or 
Dominion Court of first instance. 
It would seem a dangerous 
heresy for a Judge to hold, but 
after observing the Courts at work 
in recent times in Central and East 
Africa, I have come to the con- 
clusion that, in our anxiety to 
confer on our native subjects the 
same blessings as we enjoy from 
the protection of the law, we have 
gone too far and given them a 
little too much of British justice. 
There are certain well-meaning 
members of the House of Commons 
who take a great interest in the 
government of our Colonies and 
are continually asking questions 
in the House on the subject. It 
is plain from the content of those 
questions that the inquirers, how- 
ever zealous they may be for the 
welfare of the backward races 
committed to our care, know noth- 
ing about them except what they 
have read in books and reports. 
They have never lived among them 
or even seen them, and obviously 
do not realise how backward they 
are. To judge by their questions 
they seem to think that all that 
is necessary for the complete 
happiness of the native tribes in 
our Colonial Empire is that a 
democratic constitution with uni- 
c 
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versal suffrage should be conferred 
on them, and the British should 
then hand back their country, 
which it seems to be thought was 
stolen or otherwise dishonestly 
obtained, and retire, leaving them 
to live in happiness and security 
under the blessings of democracy. 
The mandarins at the head of 
the Colonial Office hold no such 
illusions. They know that it will 
be many years before the most 
advanced of the Bantu race will 
be fit for self-government. But 
they seem to cherish another 
illusion which, in my opinion, 
has been highly mischievous in 
itsresults. The complicated system 
of British law, with its appeals, 
new trials, certiorari, prohibition, 
and all such checks as have been 
devised for the protection of our 
rights, has worked so well with 
our own people that it has been 
assumed that it will be of equal 
benefit to backward races, and it 
has been imposed holus-bolus upon 
our coloured subjects in Africa. 
What the Bantu understands is 
personal rule and prompt and firm 
justice. He admires strength, 
courage, and decision in his rulers, 
and he is ready to obey cheerfully 
the orders of men with such 
qualities. When I first visited 
Africa that was the nature of all 
the Colonial Governments. They 
were run by out-door men, keen 
hunters who lived among the 
tribes they ruled, learned their 
language, came to know and love 
their people, and to win their 
confidence. They were not pro- 
found lawyers, but they had a 
burning desire to do justice, and 
their sense of fair play and local 
knowledge enabled them to admin- 
ister the law with an even hand 
and to the satisfaction of their 
protégés. 

The district officials of today 
are, speaking generally, not of 


that class. They are all University 
men, somewhat superior and bored. 
Africa has been opened up to 
motor traffic. They live in their 
comfortable houses at the centres 
of administration and tour their 
districts not in the slow but 
thorough old way on foot or 
bicycle, but by rapid motion in 
their motor-cars. Their period of 
duty in the district lasts only two 
and a half years. After their 
leave they will probably be sent 
to another part of the country 
to govern different tribes. It is 
therefore not worth while to learn 
the local language. Suahili is a 
good enough means of communica- 
tion. The consequence is that 
they do not get to know sufficiently 
the tribe they rule to win its con- 
fidence. Their decisions in the 
criminal Courts in which they 
preside often cause dissatisfaction. 
They must inform all convicted 
persons of their right of appeal. 
There are an increasing number 
of Babu lawyers practising in 
East Africa, particularly in Tan- 
ganyika. These for gain encourage 
appeals, and they are frequent. 
Many of the members of the High 
Court, though full of book learning, 
have had little practical experience 
of the administration of the law, 
and often appeals are allowed on 
technical grounds quite incom- 
prehensible to the native mind 
in cases where the accused is 
plainly guilty. Then the district 
officer who has imposed the 
sentence has the humiliating duty 
cast on him of going to the gaol 
and informing the prisoner that 
he has made a mistake, and that 
the High Court has quashed the 
conviction, which should never 
have taken place. The district 
official is thus brought into con- 
tempt, and the tribes he governs 
soon learn to treat him as a small 
man of little consequence. I am 
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confident that the institution of 
our system of justice without 
modification among our African 
subjects, and to a certain extent 
its administration with insufficient 
understanding, has done more 
harm than good. It has been a 
potent cause of the lowering of 
the prestige of the British race 
upon which our authority mainly 
depends. 

I remember sitting beside the 
District Commissioner one hot 
afternoon in 1920 at Fort Rose- 
berry in Northern Rhodesia. That 
was during the time when the 
country was governed by the 
British South Africa Company, 
and its officials were all hand- 
picked he-men with strong bodies, 
resolute minds, and a love of 
adventure. It was before the 
invention of indirect rule, in which 
after seeing it at work I have 
little faith. In those days the 
District Commissioner’s job was 
to govern the people put under 
his charge, and to do that he had 
to get to know them and win their 
esteem and confidence. He was 
given a free hand, and he was the 
‘bwana mkubwa,’ the great master 
in his district. His word was law 
and he was trusted and obeyed. 
In those days the memory was 
still abroad in the land of the 
bad days when every man’s land 
and liberty and property were 
subject to the cruel caprice of the 
chief, and violent death or savage 
mutilation was the punishment for 
the slightest misdemeanour or of 
any conduct which incurred his 
displeasure. That generation has 
now died out and its place has 
been taken by another which 
never experienced the bad days 
of oppression. The older genera- 
tion which had lived through 
them were grateful for the happy 
change brought about in their 
condition by the advent of white 


rule, and the splendid young 
men who walked among them so 
fearlessly, unsupported by arms 
and ruling them with confidence 
by sheer force of moral character, 
were looked up to and approved 
for their wisdom and moderation 
as well as for their strength. 
Unfortunately the high prestige 
of the British race has suffered 
since those days, though I think 
it can fairly be said that it remains 
far higher than that of any other 
European race which governs any 
part of Africa, and the unanimous 
manner in which every African 
tribe under British rule has mani- 
fested its desire to help the 
Empire in its death grapple with 
Germany is a high tribute to the 
humanity and beneficence of our 
rule. The memory of the German 
oppression is still vivid in Tangan- 
yika among its former victims. 
Those Englishmen (happily now 
few) who still advocate the handing 
over of any African colony to 
German control surely cannot 
realise how cruel and shameful 
a betrayal of trust that would be. 
Throughout the length and breadth 
of Africa the native tribes under 
British rule have manifested a 
passionate desire to remain under 
the Union Jack, and have no faith 
either in German or Italian or 
international control. 

But I have wandered from my 
story. The case for trial in the 
Fort Roseberry Court that after- 
noon reminded me of what is 
called ‘agony day’ in our Magis- 
trate’s Court—the day on which 
cases of a domestic nature, such 
as separation and maintenance of 
wives and children, are taken. 
But the District Commissioner 
also had jurisdiction in divorce. 
There was one case in which there 
were three parties to the suit, 
an old worn-out chief, his eyes 
prematurely glazed with excess, a 
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veritable virago of an old wife, 
and a comely young wife. The 
young wife had run away from 
her husband, and he came to 
complain of the conduct of the 
old shrew, whom he admitted he 
could not manage, and who, he 
said, had driven the young wife 
away by threats. He wanted a 
divorce from the old wife and 
the young wife back, a divorce 
and a restitution of conjugal 
rights in one proceeding—a strange 
medley to a lawyer who has not 
practised in a country where 
polygamy is lawful. The young 
wife, however, did not want to 
go back, and she cross-petitioned 
for a divorce from the chief. The 
Magistrate told me that if he did 
not give it to her he was afraid 
she would commit suicide; but 
he was in difficulty because while 
a chief could by native custom 
divorce any of his wives, no wife 
of a chief could claim a divorce 
from him, and the native customs 
were rigidly observed and upheld 
by the officials in the Courts unless 
they were absolutely contra morem. 
So the Magistrate set to work 
to get the chief to see that it 
would be the best thing for him 
to divorce the young wife instead 
of the old. The old brute took a 
long time to see it, but at last 
he succumbed to the subtle sugges- 
tions of the Magistrate and agreed 
that he really wanted to divorce 
the young wife. The rest was 
easy. A decree absolute was 
made out at once, just a line of 
writing under the hand of the 
Commissioner, sealed with the seal 
of the Boma and handed to her 
on the spot, and she was free 
from him for ever. The old shrew 
had her desire too, because instead 
of being divorced she had rid 
herself of a dangerous rival. The 
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old chief was apparently satisfied 
in that what he said he desired 
had been brought about, but he 
suddenly had an afterthought. 
He demanded compensation from 
the divorced wife because she 
had rendered him no services in 
the past two years. He did not 
get it, but I wished he could have 
realised how fortunate he was not 
to be living in a country where 
the law of alimony prevails. 
Finally, the Commissioner de- 
manded 2s. 6d. from him as a 
hearing fee. His face clouded at 
once and he protested that he 
had not got it. It was carefully 
explained to him that this was 
not a fine, but merely a fee for 
taking the time of the Court, and 
he was told that if he did not 
have it he could send in five fowls, 
for which he would obtain a receipt 
for 2s. 6d. He then brightened 
up, called a retainer from the back 
of the Court, who produced a 
leather pouch with plenty of 
money in it, and the 2s. 6d. was 
paid. But no doubt the old 
virago gave him a warm time 
when she got him home, and 
upon mature reflection it may 
well be that he was not entirely 
satisfied with the justice he 
received. But whether that be 
so or not, that is the type of 
justice which the African native 
understands and appreciates. He 
has been ruled for countless genera- 
tions by the word of his chief, 
who had absolute power which he 
generally used ruthlessly and 
cruelly. The use of that power 
applied with moderation and under- 
standing by men who by long 
residence among them have won 
their respect and confidence is the 
way best calculated to promote 
the happiness of our African 
British subjects. 
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‘Att hands’ have been piped, 
and after a hasty breakfast appear 
on deck in their usual nondescript 
rigs of thick, roll-necked jerseys, 
with trousers tucked into sea-boots, 
while many sport the colourful, 
knitted pom-pom hats sent by 
knitting guilds and distributed 
from the comforts dep6éts, for the 
early spring morning is chill. 

The captain, R.N.V.R._ ex- 
yachtsman, cowled in a duffle 
coat and ‘ bearded like the pard,’ 
joins the navigator, R.N.V.R. ex- 
yachtsman, on the bridge. At 
7 A.M. wires and springs are cast 
off and with three short blasts 
from her siren echoing over the 
red tiles of the old seaport, our 
craft moves astern into the fair- 
way. 

There is always a silence when 
a ship slips a quay, and now, as 
the early April sun gilds the old 
church clock near the sea-front, 
a thrush is singing in the elms 
overlooking that venerable inn 
where Nelson spent so many 
happy moments in his all too 
brief spells on shore. One wonders 
what his thoughts would be this 
spring morning should he walk 
down the narrow paved street 
and, upon the worn stones of the 
water-front, stand and gaze upon 
the grey lines of ‘little’ ships 
swinging to their moorings there. 

It is a ‘little’ ship that is 
moving out now. Like so many 
of her kind one will not find her 
name in ‘ Jane’s Fighting Ships’ ; 
her name is known to those who 
love romance rather than one 
handed down from famous fighting 
men-o’-war, and her epitaph may, 
at any moment, be written in an 


uprush of black smoke trailed like 
a veil upon grey waters by the 
sea-wind. 

For she is a mine-sweeper. The 
fifty-year-old paddle-steamer, ex- 
Isle of Wight pleasure packet, 
H.M.S. Lorna Doone, celebrating 
her jubilee with a trip north for 
the very prosaic job of having her 
periodical back-end boiler clean. 

Fastest paddle-steamer of her 
age, built when sailing-ships were 
still being launched, she also has a 
most interesting war-time history, 
serving as she did from August 
1914 to February 1919 as a mine- 
sweeper in the North Sea and 
Dover Patrol. Once she rescued 
over one hundred survivors from 
H.M.S. Ariadne, and on other 
naval occasions was run into twice 


and survived many air-raids and 
bombardments. After which, all 
spick and span once more, came 


twenty-one years of carrying 
pleasure-seeking people on the 
south coast. Then in July 1940 
again they painted her in sombre 
grey and, armed and equipped, 
she joined in a war as grim but 
infinitely swifter than the old; 
again as a mine-sweeper. 

Lorna Doone missed Dunkirk, 
where so many of her sister paddlers 
met a glorious ending, but some of 
their survivors manned her now. 
Months of dangerous mine-sweeping 
on summer seas and in bitter winter 
weather was her inauguration into 
this new war. Two large bombs 
from an enemy machine coming 
down in a screaming slant across 
her bridge and her death notice 
from the ‘Supreme High Com- 
mand, that a two-thousand-ton 
vessel had been sunk, came later. 
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Again, in the same vicinity a few 
weeks after, a low-flying enemy 
bomber speeding up the thick 
clouds of her funnel smoke from 
a murder raid on a nearby seaport 
loosed a hail of machine-gun fire 
on to her bridge and funnel. 
Lorna Doone’s guns took up the 
challenge, and as the bomber 
passed low over her bows a twelve- 
pounder burst right on her nose, 
causing her to bank steeply. This 
bomber came down farther along 
the coast, but was claimed by the 
military, although Lorna Doone’s 
captain also claimed. 


Question-time at the Base | 


Q. “Did you see the machine 
strike the water ?” 

A. “ Well, sir, I “ 

Q. “Did you see the machine 
strike the water ?” 

A. “ You see, sir, it was——” 

S.N.O. “I am sorry, but your 
claim cannot be upheld.” 


So the interview—but it was all 
in a day’s work. In March again 
a@ minelaying enemy machine came 
low through the rain and mist- 
obscured balloon barrage and 
gunned the water-front twice. The 
Lewis-guns of Lorna Doone ripped 
bullets into her and she came down 
three miles away; again credited 
to the military, although this time 
Lorna Doone’s captain did not 
claim the kill. 

Such, then, is something of the 
history of this ‘little ship,’ so 
similar to that of so many of 
her assorted kind gathered from 
industry and pleasure. But we 
must now catch her up, for already 
she has entered the fairway and 
begun her forenoon trip. 

A brisk south-easter chops the 
dull waters and stiffens her smoke- 
stained ensign and numbered pen- 
dants; it curls, too, clouds of 
black smoke into the upturned 
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faces of workers in the trot-boat, 
taking them to the farthermost 
ends of the dockyard. Past the 
burnt -out hulk of a Swedish 
steamer which, like a gigantic 
torch and manned only by her 
dead, came one night through 
tortuous channels to rest quietly 
in front of a select seaside resort. 
Past the weed-slimed halves of 
a salved destroyer and other 
secret and humorous things lying 
there to confuse the Hun. Through 
the boom-defence, and now her 
bow rises to the dun seas outside, 
and the beat of her paddles rises 
above all other sounds. 

A bright light flashes from a 
camouflaged building on the low 
coast-line; answered, it tells Lorna 
Doone to report the height of the 
upperworks of a large wreck which 
she will pass on her way. Wrecks 
are common enough along this 
front-line coast. One, a trawler 
close to a knelling buoy, strikes a 
sad chord as one looks down 
upon her topmasts just showing 
above the tide-rip; so near to 
home and safety ! 

Steeper the seas now, dun- 
coloured and white-capped where 
the sand-banks show to seaward. 
Long slants of sunlight break the 
black clouds and bathe the grey 
beach in patches of picked relief. 
Only the wave-skimming, black- 
backed gulls for company. 

Lorna Doone rolls and pitches 
in a corkscrew fashion to the 
beam seas, her sponsons shudder- 
ing as she brings up sharp in her 
roll. Some of the crew are not 
used to this unusual movement 
and are down with seasickness ; 
the others shelter themselves 
behind gun-shields and deck-houses 
from the cutting wind and sea- 
spray, yet all eyes instinctively 
sweep the forbidding black clouds 
on the horizon—just in case ! 


The wreck is reached, seas 
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break through the doorless cabins 
and cream along her upperworks. 
Their heights are calculated and 
reported on; once more, steady 
beat of paddles, bows rising to the 
seas. 

The coast-line rises now to 
miniature cliffs, topped by lawns 
set in acres of deep-green firs. 
The cliffs are grey and ochre, and 
the whole is in those quiet pastoral 
shades reminiscent of Whistler. 
Peaceful indeed and lonely the 
shore appears, yet one knows that 
keen eyes watch us, and death is 
the password for any invader here. 

Picturesque little towns pass 
by; tall houses facing seaward, 
while out to the dark seas sweep 
flocks of wild duck from the salt- 
ings on shore upon their morning 
flight. Not so far now from our 
base; its distant outline can be 
plainly seen upon the horizon. A 
mile to shore windows heliograph 
in sudden sunlight from patches of 
blue sky. 

Low down to seaward two large 
planes sweep along parallel to 
our course. All guns swing in 
that direction; high up on the 
compass bridge a signalman chal- 
lenges with Aldis lamp; the morse 
trigger sounds loud to the group 
on the bridge below. 

‘Crash !’—an ear-splitting ex- 
plosion between us and the shore ; 
we turn and see the little red-tiled 
town blotted out by a great 
uprush of black-topped water with 
the sea boiling below it ; and now, 
down in a screaming dive, comes 
an enemy Dornier, so low across 
the beam of Lorna Doone that the 
Lewis-guns directly below her can- 
not but pour steel into that great 
grey body. 

The fight is on. The other two 
bombers to seaward are banking 
to dive. One notes the time: 
10.31 as the telegraphist plunges 
down the ladder into his cabin to 
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report enemy aircraft and to call 
for assistance. 

Men stand tense by their guns. 
The old paddler steams on. Now 
from the clouds ahead streaks 
down bomber number two. The 
twelve-pounder in our bows crashes 
out two shells in quick succession, 
one right in front, and now with 
terrific speed the grey Dornier 
comes on, two black bombs drop- 
ping from her as she dives. 

“Hard to starboard,” ‘“ Hold 
your fire,” yells the steel-helmeted, 
bearded captain, and calmly the 
machine-gunner on the _ bridge 
(hostilities only like most of the 
rest of the ship’s company) mans 
his gun, and the signalman up on 
the higher bridge grimly gripping 
his ‘ Savage’ machine-gun abides 
that infinitesimal yet deadly 
moment that means so much. 

Flames streak from the on- 
coming plane; one catches a 
glimpse of the sea thrown up in 
fountains rushing towards the 
twelve-pounder and the bridge ; 
then simultaneously, the roar of 
the bomber’s engines and guns ; 
the ship’s guns and the bursting 
bombs centre in a cataclysm of 
noise about the bridge, and one’s 
brain reels and almost fails to 
function. 

But the ship is turning to 
starboard, and the water from the 
bursting bombs alone hits the 
decks. The maelstrom of gun-fire 
rips into deck-house and deck 
planks, and the grey Dornier is 
speeding like a giant bird astern 
to bank for another dive attack. 

But not without hurt; large 
black pieces fall from her under- 
carriage, and now the pom-pom 
begins its deadly drum-fire, and 
black balls of smoke burst about 
the fleeing plane. Now from astern 
comes Dornier number three 
screaming towards the ship in a 
hell-or-nothing dive, flames streak- 
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ing from her foremost guns. A 
bomb drops from her; the ship’s 
pom-poms split the air with noise, 
and now she is upon us. The roar 
of engines; the terrific rattle of 
the Lewis-guns and the crash of 
another bomb missed and away 
she goes over the bows, her 
rear-gunner fighting a death duel 
with the machine-gunner on our 
bridge ; the flames from his gun 
stabbing between two ever-growing 
streamers of black smoke from the 
stricken bomber’s vitals. 

The captain, grave at the deter- 
mined nature of the attack, sends 
@ signalman to the wireless-room 
with more calls for assistance. 

10.44—thirteen minutes of un- 
leashed fury and now there is 
sudden silence. Men stand 
deafened and slightly amazed that 
they are still sound. The planes 
have gone, and old Lorna Doone 
still rolling to the beam seas con- 
tinues on her course. 

Quickly men reload pans of 
ammunition, and reports of two 
men injured and others slightly 
so reach the bridge; a survey 
of damage reveals the whole 
forward part on the port side 
riddled with bullets, as also are 
decks, upperworks, and even pans 
of ammunition actually being fired 
at the time. Many tales of hair- 
breadth escapes from death. 

A shout and pointing arms to 
seaward direct all eyes to two 
high columns of grey water on 
the horizon; we wait for the 
detonation of explosives, but 
nothing comes down the wind. 
Dare we hope one or perhaps two 
of the enemy are destroyed ? 

Our base draws nearer, drifters 
are standing out to sea; such 
‘little’ ships they seem, to go 
out there alone to face such 
unknown odds. Yet what a fight 
they make when once attacked ! 

With utter lack of imagination 
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at eleven o’clock the quartermaster 
enters in his log the routine call of 
‘Up spirits.’ Never did that rum 
taste so good ! 

A flash from a trawler close to 
land and now more flashes and 
black puffs of smoke in the sky 
reveal the presence of a large 
enemy bomber streaking for home. 
Lorna Doone’s guns swing in her 
direction, and again twelve-pounder 
and pom-pom fire shakes the ship. 
But the distance is great and the 
enemy enters a black cloudbank 
from which at once comes the 
sound of the rattle of machine-gun 
fire. 

It is a quiet ship that picks 
up the pilot in the harbour 
entrance. “Did you get the 

?” comes a sing-song voice 
from a trawler across the deck. 
Everybody is too busy finding 
bullets for souvenirs, and perhaps 
still a little amazed at the miracle 
of escape, to answer. 

Ambulance upon the quayside. 
Inspections by senior officers and 
the business of boiler cleaning and 
twenty-four hours’ leave is now 
the order of the day. A summing- 
up of the battle, too, is made. 

Keen eyes, however, in the 
little town on the coast had 
observed the fight, and now from 
@ vice-admiral comes a telegram 
congratulating a paddle mine- 
sweeper upon her rapid and 
accurate fire and destruction of at 
least one Dornier 215 and two 
others damaged ; later comes the 
Admiralty report upon “a spirited 
and successful action.” 

Lorna Doone celebrates her 
jubilee. True, she looks a bit odd 
with plugs of wood sticking out 
of her bullet-holes, but the Press 
arrive and photographs are taken, 
sometimes perhaps with the wrong 
men on the wrong guns, but who 
cares! Most significant of all, the 
Hun does not say a word—so 
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unusual for him not to claim 
another ‘transport.’ Did we get 
them all ? 

It is a pleasant thing to go 
home after this. The April evening 
is full of bird song; the grass is 
green and the trees bursting with 
the glory of the coming summer. 
It is a pleasant thing, too, to sit 
in the fireside circle at home and 
hear the story of one’s battle told 
to millions by the B.B.C. 

The few hours’ leave pass too 
quickly and soon Lorna Doone is 
again dipping in grey seas, south 
bound back to her operational 
base. No chances taken this time. 
A senior paddler leads, while over- 
head two fighter escort appear 
at intervals. So, a rather dull 
trip relieved by Lorna Doone 
being allowed to lead the way 
into harbour—a naval way of 
honouring—and a brief flashed 
‘congratulations ’ from the exam- 
ination drifter on the way in. A 
busy six days of sea duties in 
heavy and bitter weather and 
then at noon on the sixth day: 
“Enemy bombers high up in a 
patch of blue sky. Bombs falling 
about the harbour.” Lorna Doone’s 
guns’ crews closed up and her 
captain on the bridge. 

** Fire !”? he shouts, and twelve- 
pounder and pom-pom fire shakes 
the ship. Eager eyes watch the 
shell-bursts; the crew feel they 
have a reputation to keep up now 
to the people in the old town 
nearby. 

‘Crash!’ With a terrific scream 
that seems to fill the universe a 
bomb comes down in a slant right 
under Lorna Doone’s bow close to 
the bridge. The old ship bucks 
into the air and men are flung in 


all directions, while down upon 
the bridge and _ twelve-pounder 
gun’s crew tumbles a cascade of 
muddy water. But her guns go 
on firing. 

“You are having a time!” 
says the senior naval officer to her 
captain as they survey the fresh 
indignities heaped upon the proud 
old ship. 

That night, almost beautiful, 
the harbour lies in the moonlight 
so quiet and peaceful; again the 
sound of bomber’s engines coming 
closer. 

** Where will you have it?” 
“Where will you have it ?” they 
seem to say. Lorna Doone has 
shifted berth and now lies with 
another paddler in the shadow of 
a jetty. Her guns are manned ; 
her captain believes that men 
should ‘fight the ship’ on their 
own initiative if the ship is threat- 
ened, and so once again her guns 
flame into action as the bomber 
draws ominously near—and well 
for her! 

Again the universe fills with the 
indescribable scream of dropping 
bombs, and a great roar and 
flash leaps up but one hundred feet 
away. The old ship lifts as if in 
a seaway. Now across that little 
stretch of water comes the cry of 
** Lorna Doone, help! help!” and 
the night is full of the sounds of 
rescue. 

‘Little ships!’ One does not 
wonder now what Nelson’s thoughts 
would be should he walk down the 
paved street this moonlit April 
night and watch the work of the 
seamen who man them and hear 
in the distance a ‘flurry’ of gun- 
fire as another sister ‘little ship’ 
avenges the fallen. 
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GARDEN IN ARCADIA. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


Botu gardens were doubtless a 
little unusual, but there are none 
to which, when we are dust, my 
own shade would sooner be hurry- 
ing even though I have long since 
forfeited the right to walk in 
either. 

Old trees, bird-song, seclusion, 
shaven lawns with long shadows 
across them, “south walks where 
the loud bee plies,” other gardens 
doubtless possess all these, but 
there are none I have known that 
have somehow combined them 
all with such an air of wildness 
and spaciousness about their set- 
ting; none which gave one the 
feeling that, changeless as they 
seemed, one might always there 
encounter something new. 

“You wouldn’t know the place 
now! My unspeakable tenant has 
gone and painted the staircase 
green and shot all my nightingales 
because they kept him awake !”’ 

But that came later on; it 
marked the end of an epoch. 
When we were boys you could 
always hear forty or fifty birds 
rejoicing in that garden on a 
spring or summer morning, from 
wrynecks to redpolls, from cross- 
bills to siskins; and when the 
light had died, either the long- 
eared owls or the nightjars or the 
nightingales or the stone-curlews 
would keep it up half through the 
night from March to September. 

The house stood far from any 
village on the edge of a great 
heath, and if you walked out of the 
pine trees towards the sea in 
spring, you walked through two 
miles of lapwings calling and 
wheeling as they must have done 
above that heath a thousand 


years ago. Water there was 
none, and yet it was the only 
garden in which I ever stood to 
wait for ducks at flight in the 
gloaming. For it lay midway 
between the shoals where they 
tossed in long black lines by day 
and the marshes where they 
repaired to feed at night; and 
sometimes in February when the 
wind was from the south-west 
and a late thrush was singing, 
you could stand on the lawn of 
the old house and shoot at both 
widgeon and teal as they whickered 
over you into the dark above the 
pine trees. 

The pine trees made the glory 
of that garden, knee-deep in 
bracken, never cold, never leafless, 
never silent, almost unchanging to 
outward view throughout the year, 
but catching whatever warmth and 
light and beauty there was in the 
seasons to their foxy-red hearts. 
Older far than they, in the centre 
of the lawn stood one great oak 
by itself, a tree fit to lord it over 
any in Staverton Forest, which, 
men say, have known a thousand 
years. 

I never learnt the age of that 
great tree, whose arms covered 
nearly half an acre of lawn, but 
it was clearly weary with holding 
them up for so long, and all the 
lower arms had been propped 
with posts for years to keep them 
from crashing down in a gale. 
Captious tenants might, and did, 
hint that that tree was a death- 
trap for their children, and a 
woodpecker or two had clearly 
suspected that it was rotten within, 
but as children we lay under it 
blissfully on long August after- 
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noons, to listen to the ‘“ Ho-old 
ye. - - whoa!” of the harvesters 
carting in the oatfield beyond the 
garden, and to watch every bird 
in the garden come dropping 
down out of the green of its gener- 
ous heart to the drinking-pan. 

I never saw a purple-emperor 
butterfly there, but it was the 
one oak tree I ever knew which 
in its setting and majesty seemed 
worthy to harbour anything so 
rare. One of us indeed, scourged 
by youthful longing and having 
read in a book that purple emperors 
were partial to carrion, went so 
far as to leave a succession of 
very dead rabbits on the lawn as a 
bait for them, but at that the tree’s 
owners rightly drew the line. 


Probably I should not recognise 
that neighbourhood now. Its un- 
doing began when part of the 
heath outside the garden was 
shorn and tamed into a golf-course, 
and the committee wrote in to 
complain of our rabbits which, so 
they said, ‘crossed the links to 
drink at a stream” half a mile 
away, and on their return (when, 
presumably, the worse for drink) 
did much wanton damage to their 
greens. 

We were rather at a loss for a 
reply until one evening the lady 
of the house herself chanced to 
prime old Danfer, the rabbit- 
catcher, with a liberal stirrup-cup 
of gin on the conclusion of his 
day’s work. She told him of the 
letter we had received. 

“ Drink ?”’ he said with genuine 
wonderment. ‘ Raabuts drink ? 
Why, mum, you did ought to 
put them golfers right about that ! 
Why, love me! raabuts can’t 
drink ; they ain’t got no bladders, 
begging your pardon, mum! I’ve 
parnched millions of ’em !” 

We were in no position to dispute 
such an expert as Danfer, nor 
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indeed, as it turned out, were the 
golf committee. To them we 
drafted a stately reply referring 
to the “well-known biological 
peculiarities of the rabbit,” and 
suggesting that a wild rabbit and 
@ savage putt might have an 
almost identical effect on their 
greens. We received no official 
come-back, but heard later that 
our communication had been 
‘ framed.’ 

But all hath suffered change ; 
the wild salt-marshes of our boy- 
hood are salt no longer, but a 
lagoon where children play; the 
beach where the nesting terns 
cried forty years ago, and which 
survived somehow the devastation 
of rifle-ranges and erosion and 
picnic parties and nursemaids on 
holiday, is covered now with wire 
and concrete emplacements; the 
fields on the slope, where as boys 
we waited for the rabbits to be 
put out to us by the sunburnt 
line of fourteen harvesters mowing 
the barley with scythes, are now a 
forest of larch and spruce thirty 
years old ; some of the land which 
then it paid to plough is now the 
haunt of the ring-plover and the 
stone-curlew. Gone is the little 
haven, gone the old longshore 
fishermen, gone, too, for all time 
the Zeppelins which droned in 
and out over the marshes and 
set every cock pheasant crowing 
derisively for miles, though perhaps 
their descendants nowadays have 
less to crow about. Tanks are 
parked under our ancient pine 
trees, and there is a canteen 
in the stables where once we 
listened with enchanted ears to 
the old coachman playing that 
silly lugubrious ditty of his on his 
flute— 


** More work for the undertaker ! 
Another little job for the tombstone- 
maker!... 
He'll never drink beer any more!” 
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Change there may be, but the 
pine trees remain; the bittern, 
extinct even in our youth, is back 
once more in the now unfathomable 
fen where once in April we searched 
for plovers’ eggs; and you may 
still, as nowhere else I know, 
watch a gorgeous red cock crossbill 
come down from the pine trees 
to drink at the eaves of the old 
stone house that has seen so many 
changes and survived them. 

Anyhow, it is there, first, that 
I shall hasten as a shade to unpack 
that scented store of childhood’s 
memories; for shades, unlike 
beggars, thank goodness, can be 
choosers. 


To that other garden, in Myit- 
kyina, we came towards the end 
of our service after ten consecutive 
years in Lower Burma. Before 
then sometimes there had been a 
view of great wooded hills away 
in the distance, but never, as here, 
a hundred miles of the China 
frontier blue-dark against the 
dawn; never, as here, the Irra- 
waddy, new-born but already 
brimming and bright and large, 
and with eight or nine hundred 
miles still to go, flowing at the 
foot of the garden. 

Now we knew for certain that 
our dusty pilgrimage was ended 
for a time: we had arrived. 
From district to district since the 
war we had been passing on, 
thinking like children that one 
day we should have time to hear 
the old gods singing, and to learn 
something of the fringes of our 
charge, from the streams which 
came out of their dim-blue hills 
to the endless salt-levels, alive 
with a million birds, where Burma 
melted so gradually into the Gulf 
of Martaban. 

But so far that day had never 
come; dignity we had had too 
often but little ease, and our view 
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of Burma seemed always to have 
been a cramped and hurried peep- 
show. Something, we felt, would 
take us back some day and let us 
in, free, behind the scenes. 

But here, in Myitkyina, we knew 
instinctively there was no need 
to go back at all. In front of us, 
at last, lay a little world of Burma 
all its own, cut off from the province 
by distance and language and 
forested hills, but holding in its 
ample heart all the best we had 
known and read of and imagined 
in what civilians still refer to 
statelily as ‘ Burma proper.’ 

Heaven forbid that you should 
think of Myitkyina as ‘ Burma 
improper.’ But it did lie a bit 
outside the ring. In afew thousand 
square miles of it the King’s Writ 
still did not run; and in the rest 
it went its own pace and ran its 
own course, with the head of the 
district alternatively High Court 


judge, sessions judge, political 
officer, district magistrate and 
deputy commissioner, hand in 


glove with the police, and minister 
with so many other portfolios 
that he was always getting them 
mixed. Even the Admiralty one 
came under us, for who else within 
400 miles could look after the 
buoying launches which were sup- 
posed to do all the snagging above 
the Great Defile ? 

Everything, indeed, in Myit- 
kyina was on a grotesquely large 
scale, from the district itself, which 
was over 33,000 square miles, to 
the mahseer in the river-pools (the 
local record was a 92-pounder), 
or the opium-smuggling in which 
the rewards for seizures far 
exceeded the salaries of the pre- 
ventive staff, and our most respect- 
able elders were apt to go musth 
occasionally and depart up to the 
China frontier to try their hand 
at it, as we might in Monte Carlo. 

Here, in the Triangle and the 
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Hukawng Valley, slavery was only 
just in process of abolition, and, 
men whispered, human sacrifices 
were still occasionally held in the 
Naga Hills; here age-long custom 
was of more account than all the 
enactments of the Burma Code. 
Here in the mountain rim that 
barred us off from Tibet and 
Yunnan were, so men _ swore, 
queer creatures like takin and 
monal and mouse-hares and trago- 
pan, tufted deer and musk-deer, 
as well as snow-leopards and 
bamboo rats like immense guinea- 
pigs. Here was a_pentecostal 
medley of little-known tribes de- 
scribed as ‘ Kachin ’—Chinghpaws, 
Hpuns, Dolengs, Lashis, Yawyins, 
Marus, Tarons, Kanungs, Hkamti 
Shans, Atsis, and Nagas, with every 
variety of nondescript half-breed 
from Assam or Zayul or Szechuan. 
Here, if you wrote a letter, you 
might get an answer in six weeks 
or six months or never; here, 
if you went ‘on tour,’ in a world 
without end, you might be four 
months away from your home and 
never out of the district. 

To botanists like Farrer and 
Forrest and Kingdon Ward, the 
district had proved an unfailing 
magnet, and grim taskmaster, for 
thirty years. Other not less notable 
travellers, such as Bailey and 
Morshead and Ronald Kaulback, 
had used its northern passes on 
their way to or from the back of 
some beyond. Part of it was still 
unsurveyed ; much of its snow- 
topped frontier had been left 
undemarcated in the happy cer- 
tainty that it was not likely to 
cause ‘ political complications’ or 
find itself needed as lebensraum 
by any other empire in the next 
300 years. 

And to its foothills, and to the 
quiet bird-haunted garden by the 
river, came sooner or later most 
Indian viceroys and governors of 
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Burma and a procession of consuls 
and generals and chief justices, 
gold prospectors, jade - kings, 
explorers, seismologists (did not 
Htawgaw average at one time 
150 earthquakes a month ?), and 
those we lumped, tout court, under 
the title of ‘ bug-hunters.’ Some 
wanted durbars, some peace and 
scenery, some sport, and some 
merely ‘ official facilities,’ that is, 
their illegalities condoned. 

Among these last was a handful 
of strange and haggard European 
vagrants known to our police as 
‘Trotters.’ Most of them had 
achieved the somewhat difficult 
distinction of being black-balled 
in Yunnan, and their livelihood 
too often consisted mainly in the 
possession of a topee (from under 
which they brow-beat the rest- 
house caretakers to give them free 
lodging), or in fawning on officials 
to obtain their signatures, at eight 
annas a letter, in a sort of upside- 
down visitors’ book which one 
day, when amplified and published, 
would doubtless shake the world. 

One pair of Trotters, who went 
off surreptitiously third-class to 
Mandalay one morning, bequeathed 
me @ ‘valuable Tibetan mastiff ’ 
to defray what they owed to the 
rest-house. This legacy consisted 
of a very large Chinese dog which 
looked, and clearly felt, exactly 
like a wolf, so much so that for 
three days our own dogs dropped 
all their normal swagger and 
spent their time cowering under 
sofas. I gave him, as soon as might 
be, to the mule-contractor as a 
present to the first China-bound 
caravan, and the P.W.D. very 
reluctantly agreed to write off the 
outstanding fees as having been 
‘paid in kind.’ 


There was another Trotter (even 
officially we only knew her as 
‘Dinah’) who arrived suddenly 
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with a faded blonde-moustached 
Russian companion, over the Yura- 
gan Pass, months after the Ten- 
gyueh authorities had forbidden 
her to enter Burma. It was no 
mean journey for any man, and 
Dinah looked as if she had spent 
her life in the night clubs of all 
the ports of the Far East. She 
still possessed, however, a sort of 
truculent glamour and had used 
it, while under arrest at Putao, 
to borrow enough money off my 
rather susceptible assistant to refit 
herself lavishly when she was 
brought to Myitkyina. 

There we put her under police 
surveillance pending her return to 
Yunnan. She lost no time in 
spitting furiously over the police 
inspector’s uniform, and he, scream- 
ing with equal fury, beat her into 
a cab with his umbrella to the 
unfeigned delight of the bazaar. 
She received me, next morning, 
at 9 a.M. in a rather soiled ball- 
dress and high-heeled white shoes 
and told me, with a wealth of 
cosmopolitan expletive, that she 
would never return to Tengyueh 
alive. 

“It is impossible she ex- 
claimed, her bosom heaving, her 
black eyes flashing fire. Then she 
wept and smiled at me through a 
welter of mascara and tears— 

“Tf you will come into my 
room,” she pleaded, “I will show 
you, sir, how very ill lam!” 

I declined this offer, though I 
did not know whether Dinah 
intended to seduce me from my 
duty or merely to assassinate me 
without witnesses. She pondered 
over my refusal for a moment. 

** Then will you, please, sir, have 
me taken to a convent? It is 
urgent !” 

Unfortunately we had no con- 
vents, but we procured instead 
a cab and a steam-launch and 
the only rickshaw in Myitkyina, 


” 
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together with eight coolies and a 
strong silent head-constable who 
was deaf and knew no English. 
We gave him five rupees and 
no embarrassing instructions, but 
simply said that the lady was 
unwell and must be pushed up 
the hill, four days’ journey, if she 
could not walk, and over the edge 
into Yunnan with her companion. 

We never saw Dinah again. 
My last word to her was that 
if she dared to say things like 
that to a Chinese magistrate, she 
would get her head cut off. Alas! 
we learnt later on that the Tupan 
of Tengyueh had been even more 
supine than ourselves and had 
actually lent her money ; and also 
that the simple hill-folk on those 
four marches had been sure, from 
her clothes and the way she spoke, 
that Dinah must be the wife of the 
Deputy Commissioner, travelling in 
state. 


That was Myitkyina as I knew 
it, a land of infinite variety as 
big as all Scotland, beautiful, 
ancient, not always hiding the 
grimness that lurked in its heart 
and on the ‘ gaunt and stark face’ 
of its frontier; but at least a 
land in which there were no motor- 
buses or elections or reforms, and 
none of the crime which goes with 
sophistication and land-hunger and 
overcrowding, a land which had 
never forfeited its birthright of 
peace and seclusion for a mess of 
politics, a land of immense dis- 
tances in which everything was 
three weeks’ march away or three 
months overdue in time. 

The house and garden, which 
formed its political centre, had no 
frills about them either, and a 
refreshing absence of convention. 
When you came into them, past 
our two geese (who had miracu- 
lously recovered from avian cholera 
and so lived for ever), you might 
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discern at various points in the 
landscape two mules, a mare and 
foal, a sheep or two, a large owl 
on a perch lording it over the 
rest of the chicken-run, a cow 
ruminating in the most dignified 
posture beside a bed of cannas, 
occasionally a Chief Conservator 
of Forests practising casts with a 
mahseer rod on the lawn, and in 
the veranda perhaps a Clumber 
spaniel, lying on her fat pink side 
in process of being ‘shampooed,’ 
or words to that effect, by our 
sweeper, who would be talking to 
her in confidential undertones and 
on terms of perfect equality. 
Motley was, in fact, the keynote 
of that homestead, whether you 
went above or below stairs. In 
the servants’ godowns there were 
Shans, Burmans, Mughs, Marus, a 
Madrassi, a Gurkha, an Oorya, a 
Lashi, a Nung, and two Hindu 
syces from ‘Fyjabad,’ as they 
called it, while nobody, nor they 
themselves, could say for certain 
what races the sweeper’s wife and 
the under-gardener belonged to. 
Similarly, if you dropped into 
the big house, without warning, 
for a drink, you might find almost 
anyone in the world in it from an 
occasional Viceroy on progress to 
a chieftain from the Triangle who 
was credited unofficially with seven 
or eight ‘ political ’ murders, from 
@ sugar-cane planter or a gold 
prospector to a medical missionary 
back from years in the Hukawng 
Valley, from an Old Etonian bound 
for the sources of the Salween to 
a Swedish naturalist who could 
talk of nothing but saw-flies, from 
@ commander-in-chief ‘joy-riding’ 
down to Bhamo to some social 
butterfly straight from the ‘ Tatler,’ 
whose distinction you felt lay in 
her debts, her titled acquaintances, 
and the legend that she once gave 
‘the Prince’ a lead over an 
unjumpable fence with the Quorn. 
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Most of them, whether they were 
headed for Drowa Gompa or back 
to civilisation as swiftly as might 
be, were in that microcosm for 
the moment only and determined 
to make the most of it. We put 
them up, or stood them drinks, 
or lent them ponies and cars and 
launches (though not to the lady 
novelist who insisted that she 
‘had travelled all over the world 
and never paid a steamer fare 
yet ’’), we collected mules or coolies 
for them, or built them camps 
near likely reaches of the river, we 
organised durbars or polo matches 
or shoots for jungle-fowl, we even, 
in the last resort, lent them ten 
rupees to tip our butler with, and 
hoped we should see them again. 


Our explorers fell normally into 
two classes: either they hoped 
the old school tie would get them 
into Tibet by the stage door—the 
Diphuk La—without a licence or 
any awkward questions, or they 
had just emerged from Tibet by 
that pass, after two years’ un- 
licensed exploration, cherishing in 
their bosoms some rare viper 
which they hoped would live long 
enough to be presented to the 
Zoological Society rather than the 
British Museum. 

These last we found at times a 
little trying, especially one who, 
having surreptitiously transferred 
his viper from his shirt-front to a 
box in our spare bedroom, offered 
us a distinctly casual introduction, 
late at night, to ‘ Christabel,’ as 
he called her, in the modified 
gloom which in Myitkyina we 
called electric light. We managed 
to survive the introduction, but 
Christabel was, he assured us, not 
just then at her best, and she died 
three days later in Rangoon. 

Another expedition left us, after 
a week of careful packing and 
preparation for two years ‘in the 
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blue,’ leaving behind them in a 
locked suitcase their dress-clothes, 
two score of cheap shaving-mirrors 
which they could not pack, the 
Foreign Office embargo on their 
journey (unopened), and fifteen 
thousand rupees in cash which had 
been intended to finance it. But 
the trouble they gave us then was 
a@ mere rash beside the reaction 
from Simla fifteen months later, 
when everyone suddenly wanted 
to know why the this and the that 
we had “connived at their un- 
authorised entry ”’ into Zayul. It 
was one of those occasions when 
honesty and the old school tie 
seemed to serve no useful purpose. 

There was a third and happily 
a much smaller class, which wore 
black beards, and in dress and 
other things recalled the best 
traditions of Baron Miinchausen 
or Henri de Rougemont, which 
came back from some mysterious 
mission in the Upper Namtamai, 
not having had a bath for thirty- 
nine days and seeming to have 
lost the knack. This class took 
umbrage when . . . but I am not 
going to give it any gratuitous 
advertisement. 

But, after all, what could you 
expect in a country where not 
even a fisherman could stretch 
far enough to make his hearers 
believe he was lying? (The 
Kachins above the Confluence, 
indeed, never attempted to do so ; 
they indicated the size of a mahseer 
by its girth and not its length.) 
What could you expect in a land 
where, when you hooked a big 
fish at 3 P.M., it was necessary 
to have a fire built alongside you 
at dusk to keep off the mosquitos, 
and you played him up and down 
the reach with an orderly massaging 
your right arm to keep the cramp 
at bay ? 

“Yes,” said a lady to whom I 
told this once, “it’s one of those 
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places where the improbable always 
occurs! Even the Biggest Liar 
in Asia is apt to find nature capping 
him here quietly as a matter of 
course !”’ 

No wonder everyone, on coming 
to Myitkyina, seemed to suffer a 
land change 


** into something rich and strange ” 


without fear of consequences. 
Memory recalls a Chief Conservator 
of Forests who, since the war, had 
forsaken in turn the thrills of tiger- 
shooting, fox-hunting, mahseer- 
fishing, and steeplechasing for the 
study of Shakespeare and what 
he called biology. Officially he 
was in our midst to advise on soil 
erosion in the Backward Tracts, 
but we found him one morning 
kneeling on the hearth-rug with a 
steel measuring-tape beside our 
infant daughter, while he endeav- 
oured to check her known weight 
by the accepted formula for weigh- 
ing mahseer. 

**She’s a lovely child, my dear 
boy,” he carolled, measuring her 
east and west and round the 
middle while she gurgled at bim, 


rosy as the sunrise ; ‘“‘ but she’s all 
wrong, I tell you!” 
“* What the devil do you mean ?” 


Iasked. “ If you’re assuming that 
twice round her forefoot’s her 
height at the shoulder, of course 
she’s wrong! She’s not a blooming 
elephant !” 


But our friend was off again. 


Lid L 
—h? = W,” he_ kept 
repeating, scribbling down cal- 


culations on the back of an 
envelope. Then he was off at 
score on the Shakespeare tack— 


** How tender ’tis to love the babe that 
milks me ; 
I would while it was smiling in my 
Sues. . . 5” 


** It’s a she, Hoppy,” I insisted, 
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“and not an it or a fish, And 
you're not Lady Macbeth, either ! 
Have a heart !”’ 

“There’s something wrong, 
though, old boy, I swear,’ he 
insisted, looking up from his 
calculations. ‘Give her a spot 
more Vitamin B! Her weight 
should be her girth, plus .. .” 

Then he was off again— 


“ And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cheru- 


” 


biskao 


But Myitkyina gave rein to 
such simple souls. They came 
into their own there. Nothing 
was improbable and even betting 
systems worked perfectly there on 
paper, till we tried them out on a 
real racecourse in Mandalay. 


It was the only house where I 
can ever remember counting the 
sweeper among my valued personal 
friends. We never knew his exact 
race or name, but he wore a snow- 
white turban of Mussulman pattern 
and a very old Harris tweed 
shooting-coat above his dhoti, and 
answered at all times to the cry 
of ‘Suffrey.’ Suffrey was notice- 
ably lacking in what film stars 
call allure, but babies and dogs 
adored his scrubby black face and 
great hooked nose on sight, and 
he was the lynchpin of a large 
establishment in which someone, 
man or beast, was usually falling 
ill. With three words of dog- 
English on one side and five words 
of kitchen-Urdu on the other, he 
somehow contrived to hold long 
and intricate discussions with my 
wife over their patients and to 
achieve quite often a brilliantly 
correct diagnosis. 

“But what is the Hindustani 
for muscular rheumatism?” I 
used to ask when told of these 
consultations. 

“T don’t know, but that’s what 
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Suffrey swears it is, and I’m pretty 
sure he’s right!” 

And usually he was. 

Suffrey had served that house 
for years, and as it was the custom 
for the D.C. to lend to great ones 
on tour his own abode rather than 
the cramped hot circuit house by 
the polo-ground, he was able to 
boast that he had ministered to 
“‘ six governors and five viceroys.” 

“And when Lard Chellumspot 
sahib and the Lard Memsahib 
came here, there were six of us 
sweepers, six, all in new white 
clothing, but of them all J alone,” 
with a restrained motion of his 
broom, “‘ was permitted to enter 
the bedroom !” 

Suffrey had the healing touch 
with dogs, and for that, if for 
nothing else, he was worth his 
weight in gold in a land where the 
nearest English vet lived four 
hundred miles away. When 
Heather, the white Clumber bitch, 
was having her first litter, it was, 
we have always maintained, Suffrey 
who saved the day while the two 
frontier battalion ‘salutris’ were 
disagreeing helplessly on the 
veranda; for the young Madrassi 
knew only M.R.C.V.S. English 
out of a book, and Kundan Singh, 
the old Jat Sikh, had spent thirty 
years curing horses and mules by 
the light of nature and knew no 
language except his own, so that 
we had to interpret the one to 
the other, in a flurry of English 
and Hindustani, eked out by 
semaphore. 

But while they argued and 
gesticulated and looked up books 
and almost despaired, it was 
Suffrey the layman who was 
doing all the work, and at intervals 
walking Heather quietly round 
the lawn, pointing out to her the 
beauties of the cannas and the 
roses and the sweet peas, and 
assuring her that all was ‘ correct’ 

D 





and that the butchalog would be 
along presently. 

He and Heather were always 
mighty proud of those puppies, 
though, to be frank, they were not 
much credit to anyone, being the 
offspring of a Chinese caravan dog 
in the jade mines whose name we 
never knew, and being in colour 
one white, one black, one black 
with pinkish points, one pink 
with blackish points, one heather- 
mixture, and one beige. 

It was Suffrey, too, who dis- 
covered what was wrong with 
Adam M‘Adam, the bull-terrier 
puppy who could not eat for a 
month and a half and was wasting 
away in bouts of sickness before 
our eyes, in spite of being dosed 
for every known infirmity. The 
Civil Surgeon, called in as a last 
resource, had diagnosed either an 
* obstruction’ or hookworm, and 
suggested Benger’s Food, but it 
was Suffrey who appeared beaming 
and shouting “ Milagya!/” with 
a piece of my revolver holster as 
big as a rupee and still undigested 
which Adam M‘Adam had chewed 
off and swallowed six weeks before. 
It was Suffrey, too, who sat up 
all night to feed the now ravenous 
puppy and enable him to make up 
his leeway. 

**He is correct now! He has 
drunk soup five times ! He sleeps,” 
was his bulletin in the morning. 

He kept a sort of manicure 
parlour for the dogs at the end 
of the dining-room veranda. For 
in the rains, whenever they went 
out in the garden, they came back 
covered with tiny dark eight- 
legged creatures which in a few 
hours had swollen to loathsome 
grey globules as big as a bean. 
So for most of the day Suffrey 
would squat there with one dog 
stretched out before him and the 
others waiting their turn, all con- 
versing hard in undertones, quite 
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oblivious of their owners, and 
doubtless experiencing that ex- 
quisite blend of pain and pleasure 
which is said to attend a ‘ perm.’ 

Poor Suffrey! Something went 
wrong after we had gone, and he 
attempted to hang himself in the 
D.C.’s bathroom and had to be 
reduced to municipal sweeperdom, 
But if indeed there ‘is a heaven 
for those at whom dogs and small 
children wave and beam and 
wriggle with rapture when they 
heave in sight, Suffrey, however 
untouchable, seems quite certain 
of his place. 


Normally not even in the Back- 
ward Tracts does one keep mules 
in one’s garden, but ours were not 
normal mules. I had been trying, 
ever since I came to Myitkyina, 
to stop some of the more crying 
scandals of the hill-roads (especially 
the postal contractors’ ideas about 
the economic life of pack-bullocks), 
and one day in a moment of wrath 
I annexed out of a caravan 4 
young mule which had just done 
seventeen miles uphill more or 
less on three legs with a two- 
hundred-pound load, as well as 
its companion which looked like 
a demonstration chart of animal 
mismanagement, poor as a rat, 
with great sores wherever its 
saddlery touched. 

In the blaze of my indignation, 
the old man who owned them 
had little to say, though all of it 
was true; the rains were coming 
on, he had to get his stuff somehow 
to Sima, another fifty-seven miles, 
he had only just enough mules 
to go round, and he was a poor 
man... . 

Luckily the equally blazing anger 
of Herself, backed up by our syces 
who had not yet realised that it 
might mean extra work for them, 
carried us both beyond any con- 
sideration of the law. We mis- 
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appropriated both mules, told the 
old man if he objected he would 
find himself back in China, and 
put them in the stable of the rest- 
house; here they ate paddy and 
bamboo and steamed odorously 
for hours to the wide-eyed indigna- 
tion of the horses, while the syces 
handled them as gingerly as if they 
had been untouchables with plague. 

The little mule was barely two 
years old and undersized at that, 
but when we had removed his 
shoes and some eighty maggots 
from his near fore, life seemed to 
dawn for him again. All the 
other one needed was a month’s 
rest without a saddle. 

Prolonged negotiations ensued 
between the bereaved owner in 
Sima and ourselves, which ended 
in our buying the mules (at about 
the price of a yearling at Don- 
caster) to save them from a life 
of further shame. From then on 
the pair roamed and revelled in 
our garden, like two slum children 
by the sea, till we felt we could 
not possibly let them go back again 
‘to slavery.’ They slept at night 
in the garage, which was empty 
except for a butt of molasses, 
given us by a friend in the Sahmaw 
sugar factory, and guaranteed as 
“marvellous to put condition on a 
pony.” 

Some weeks later a wandering 
Irish horse-coper had looked at 
the butt, heard our explanation 
and murmured, “ Yes, and prob- 
ably grand stuff to give ’em worms ! 
I wouldn’t if I were you!” 

Thereafter the butt had stood 
in the garage unused until, on one 
long hot night in July, the mules 
discovered how to operate its 
spigot with their teeth. Next 
morning they stumped rather un- 
steadily out on to the lawn, 
sticky to the tips of their ears 
and very much under the weather, 
to stand all day in the paddock 
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in a cloud of wondering flies, 
licking each other dry from head 
to foot. Formerly the household 
staff had had to chase them all 
over the garden at bedtime, but 
now, though sons of asses, they 
would be waiting anxiously for 
the garage doors to open long 
before the sun went down; their 
only critic was the old syce who 
swore he could no longer get 
his rest because of the “ noise of 


the kutchalog drinking themselves 
drunk ”’ next door to him. 


But what queer disjointed 
memories hang about that house 
and garden; of visiting chiefs 
from the Triangle whom it was the 
fashion to treat for some reason 
most tenderly as rarities of the 
first ‘ political importance,’ though 
to be sure, unlike so many savages, 
they had no manners and fre- 
quently wore silk Burmese petti- 
coats and brown brogue shoes ; 
of the old bay mare with sessa- 
moiditis and the lovely filly foal 
she was so proud of having pro- 
duced, which roamed the golf-links 
at eventide boldly accosting every- 
one she met, to the confusion of 
the players on their solemn round ; 
of the night we were locked out 
of our own house after a party, 
and could only glare impotently 
through the glass doors at the 
under-gardener sunk in an opium 
trance on the sofa in the sitting- 
room. (I never knew where he 
fled to that night after we eventu- 
ally woke him ; possibly he is still 
up a tree.) 

Then there was the Governor’s 
Durbar, for which we collected 
headmen and elders of seventeen 
different races, some of them 
from villages six weeks away in 
the far north, and taught them 
to salute like guardsmen; but 
when the great day arrived half 
of them had discarded their long 
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Chinese coats of ceremony for 
blue blazers and green Homburg 
hats, bought in the bazaar; and 
the other half were so shy that, 
when presented, they just grinned 
and stuck out their tongues or 
put their fingers to their noses, 
and one stood gazing at Their 
Excellencies from under his hand 
like Cortes on a peak in Darien.’ 
Queer, unedited, incoherent 
memories they are; of the flood 
when we were marooned miles 
from home on the only land in 
sight, a railway station platform, 
along with two hundred cattle 
and ponies, and most of the pigs, 
lepers, beggars and wandering 
bazaar-women, and all the curs of 
low degree in that overcrowded 
town. We fed them on broken 
rice “to keep them from going 
mad,” as my Myook put it, with 
those two incongruous railway 
placards staring down at our 
endeavours: one said, “ Cycling 
strictly prohibited’; the other, 
“Young girls stranded or in need 
of advice should apply to the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, Ran- 
goon.” Of the luncheon - party 
for ladies only, convened for 
bridge and mild scandal, during 
which the gardener’s Shan wife 
had such a monumental row with 
someone that she ‘rent her gar- 
ments’ in the true Burmese 
manner—that is, she tore off her 
clothing and stamped and raved 
in the sunshine until the now 
thoroughly scandalised luncheon- 
party came out and restored order ; 
of the racing pony, once the pride 
of our Rangoon stable, whom we 
took up to the frontier, and what 
happened when he discovered him- 
self at a hairpin bend of the cliff 
knee-deep in a tidal wave of 
Chinese pigs. Crude memories, 
perhaps, but shot with lurid colour, 
and perhaps only there in all the 
world could they have occurred. 


But I would not have you think 
of that mansion of the blest as a 
sort of queer salon-cum-farmyard, 
For all the motley throng that 
came into and around it, both 
house and garden had amenity, 
with its wide lawn stretching to 
the river bank under the great 
gold-mohur trees, and a view 
second to none I know; always 
the river sweeping, now fast, now 
slow, away past us to its mile-wide 
bend below Waingmaw, and beyond 
it the China hills, dark as plums 
at dawn and in the evening laid 
out ruddily, layer by layer, with 
a far dazzle of snow away to the 
north-east to take our minds off 
the hot weather down below. 
Never was there such a garden 
for birds, magpies and rollers and 
shrikes and woodpeckers and four 
kinds of mynahs waddling and 
whistling on the lawn, and the 
only nesting colony I ever saw of 
little green herons in the trees 
above the house. 

And as for the wandering birds 
which did not ‘ belong,’ you never 
knew what you were going to set 
eyes on next, from a wedge of 
geese or cranes or a gull coming 
down out of Tibet, or an osprey 
stooping at something in the 
shallows, to a rare thrush or a 
woodcock in the bushes of the 
garden, or a hobby swishing over 
the house at dusk. And the 
moment we cut the grass at the 
end of the rains, up from the 
river as if by magic would come 
the spur-winged plovers, surely 
the prettiest and most unusual 
bird that ever graced a lawn. 

And in the house itself there 
were generous fireplaces, and rooms 
with a view, and neither bats nor 
civet-cats to dispute possession 
with us, only one immense ‘ tuck- 
too’ lizard who lived behind 4 
picture in the sitting-room and 
struck the hours every now and 
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then in that deep resounding 
voice of his, though he never 
seemed to be able to synchronise 
himself with Myitkyina time. 

And you could wake in the hot 
weather dawn to hear from far 
and near the long ringing cry of 
the barred owlet, that lovely call 
which, as you may sometimes 
chance to see, shakes its utterer 
from head to foot with ecstasy. 

Yes, we lived once in Arcadia, 
though we did not know it at the 
time. And you, if you ever get 
there, will know it when your 
train, after rumbling and clanking 
north for 720 miles, suddenly 
turns east and then south before 
grinding to a stop over that 
hundred-yard-long inspection pit 
which always seemed in our day 
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to be such a rank temptation to 
opium-smugglers with a cargo to 
bestow on the Rangoon Mail. 
Then you will be within an 
eight-anna cab-fare of Arcadia, 
anyway. Ask that angry-looking 
highwayman in the sombrero who 
is brandishing his cart-whip at 
you and he will fight all the others 
for the privilege of taking you 
there, in a box on wheels behind 
a ten-hand pony. But remember 
to turn to the right at the polo- 
ground and take no notice of that 
signpost which, tactfully suppress- 
ing all intermediate details, says: 
“To Putao, 220 miles.”” And do 
not forget that officially you are 
in what was, until very recently, 
@ Backward Tract and not Burma 
Proper at all. 
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MICK M‘QUADE. 


BY ROLAND A. M‘CARTHY. 


HE came into the Mess at a 
little place near Hazebrook. He 
did not look as if he should ever 
have been in the B.E.F. He was 
in the higher strata of middle-age, 
and he wore Pip, Squeak, and 
Wilfred of the last war. 

**T’ve lost me bhoys,” he said, 
and the soft sweet accent of Eire 
was like cream. 

“Sit down, Padre, and have 
something to eat.” 

“Thanks, but I really want to 
know where me bhoys are.” 

His bhoys were a battalion of 
a famous British Infantry Regi- 
ment. Apparently they had been 
in convoy all the night and the 
Padre had got separated from 
them. We could not help him. 
His bhoys were in a different 
division from us, and so we invited 
him to stay in our Mess until such 
time as news was received of his 
battalion. 

All the time he was with us he 
was restless. Every D.R., every 
new officer or man who came 
near our Mess was closely 
questioned for any information of 
the whereabouts of his bhoys. But 
nobody had heard of them. 

In his little P.U. the Padre 
roamed far and wide trying to 
locate his troops. Every night he 
returned tired and dejected—with 
no news. 

“Somewhere in this benighted 
country me bhoys are massacring 
them Germans, and me not there 
to encourage them. Oh! it is 
wickedness. I have been with me 
bhoys for over a year now, and 
when they’re looking for me to 
shout them on to victory I’m not 
there; I never deserved this. 


All my life I have been a good 
Christian, I have borne the trials 
and tribulations of this vale 
of sorrow, until now No, 
thanks, I won’t have a cigarette, 
I never use them. I always smoke 
me pipe. It’s a drop of tobacco 
I would be asking you for—Belgian 





stuff? Well, now, have you 
none of our own Irish Mick 
M‘Quade ? ”’ 


And so he became known to us 
as Mick M‘Quade. One evening 
he came into our Mess. Never 
have I seen a man so filthy. He 
was covered in mud and slime, 
and the stench that arose from him 
was unbelievable. 

“There is a bomb-hole near 
Cassel,” he said, ‘‘ and when this 
war is over I am going to buy 
myself a nice comfortable arm- 
chair and I’m going to place it 
on the edge of that hole, and I’m 
going to sit in that chair and look 
at that water and say, ‘ Not this 
time; once, but never again.’ 
There was I driving along behind 
a@ convoy like any paceful citizen, 
when those black devils in their 
infernal machines started bombing 
us. I got out—only for me driver’s 
sake, mind you—and sat on the 
edge of this blasted bomb-hole. 
But gradually I had to get a little 
lower, and a little lower. There 
I was with one eye on the water 
and the other on those Germans ; 
but there is no sense of propriety 
in those Jerrys, and at last I was 
in the water. And—here I am. 
But although that water got the 
best of me this time, after the 
war I'll sit and laugh at it. Faith 
and I will.” 

Once I asked him why he had 
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left his little church in Ireland, 
his flock, his homely old house- 
keeper, and all the comforts that 
a man of his age and position 
should expect. 

“And besides, Padre, Eire is 
neutral.” 

“Oh! so Eire’s neutral, is it ? 
This is a private fight, is it ? It’s 
a poor sort of war that an honest 
Irishman can’t join in.” The 
Irish accent was getting more and 
more marked. “The English have 
never gone to war—but a M‘Quade 
went with them. I volunteered, 
but they said I was too old to 
fight. That was a bitter blow to 
me, now. And what if we are 
neutral? I’m a non-combatant, 
aren’t I? I’m only looking after 
me bhoys’ spiritual well-being.” 

I had to laugh. This grand old 
Irishman, longing to strike a blow 
for freedom, had probably tried 
to lie his way into one of the 
fighting arms of the Service. I 
thought of the poor recruiting 
officer being bullied by Mick 
M‘Quade. At last Mick M‘Quade 
had joined as Padre, 4th Class. 
No, Mick, you could never be 
4th Class, Ist Class always ! 

I can see him now conducting 
a funeral service near Lille, when 
the enemy bombers were up in 
force; and everything that could 
fire was hurling defiance at the 
Boche. Shrapnel and bomb frag- 
ments were falling like hail; but 
he stood bareheaded beside the 
grave and completed his prayers, 
slowly and deliberately, as if he 
were in the heart of the peaceful 
Irish countryside. 

“Faith, there is not one word 
I would miss out or slur over for 
all the Nazis in the world.” And 
only Winston Churchill could get 
as much contempt into the word 
‘ Nazis ’ as Mick M‘Quade. 

He was driving through Poper- 
inghe one morning when Jerry 


bombed it. A bomb fragment 
tore its way through the skirt of 
his Field Service tunic. He came 
into the Mess, and he was in a 
towering rage. His face was livid 
as he advanced on me, holding the 
torn tunic. 

* Look at that, I’m asking you. 
There I was in ‘Pop’ behaving 
meself like a good Christian, when 
they started their nonsense again. 
I got out of me truck and went 
down the road. I didn’t run, I 
may have cantered, but I did not 
run. And now look at me coat. 
These Germans have no respect for 
me cloth.” 

I remember a dance hall we .- 
were using as a dressing-station. 
We were full. The wounded lay 
on the floor as there were not 
enough stretchers to go round. 
Our cooks were making hot tea 
in six-gallon containers, and no 
sooner was a@ container ready 
than it was emptied. We were 
near Dunkirk, and every inch of 
the road was filled with vehicles 
and troops moving towards the 
sole remaining hope for our escape. 
Food was short with us—only 
bully beef and MacConochies, M. 
and V., remained to us, and that 
was anything but plentiful. 

Our ambulances had gone to 
Dunkirk full of wounded earlier 
in the day and had not returned. 
Anything might have happened 
to them, but we feared the worst. 
There appeared to be no possible 
chance of getting our wounded 
evacuated. 

We talked over our situation 
in the little bar of the dance hall, 
which served as a very poor 
imitation of an officers’ Mess. 
Mick M‘Quade sat among us 
sucking at his empty pipe and said 
nothing. — 

I went back to the dance 
hall and continued treating the 
wounded, weary and more than 








@ little afraid. With all the 
wounded about us we could only 
look forward to being taken 
prisoners. 

Then came the order that any 
walking wounded who wanted to 
go should be allowed to make 
their way to Dunkirk. That 
emptied us a little, but no sooner 
had they gone than their places 
were taken by new batches of 
wounded. The order had, however, 
given us a chance of keeping part 
of the place clear. 

And then came Mick. I did not 
notice him come in to the dance 
hall, but I caught a glimpse of 
. him threading his way through 
the wounded. Then a voice behind 
me said, “Look now, Ive got 
four of them French ambulances ; 
could we put some of these bhoys 
in them ?” 

I stopped and gasped. Four 
ambulances. It was unbelievable. 
It was a godsend. 

'« How he ever got them I do not 
know. Rumour had it that he 
stood in front of the leading 
ambulance and announced that 
it would proceed only over his 
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dead body. Useless for the driver 
to plead that he already had a 
job of work to do; wounded to 
pick up somewhere else. Mick 
M‘Quade was adamant; and in 
the end he won, and the ambu- 
lances were ours. MHastily the 
wounded were loaded; or rather 
packed on to the cars. It was a 
tremendous help, and with that 
assistance we got the situation 
under control, so that when finally 
the word came for us to move 
back to Dunkirk we were able to 
take all our remaining wounded 
with us. 

And then one morning he was 
gone. In the early hours a D.R. 
had arrived with a message. On 
being questioned by Mick, he 
told where the bhoys were—and 
Mick went to them. Ships were 
at Dunkirk, there was every chance 
of his getting away; but his 
bhoys were fighting and his place 
was with them. He saw his duty 
clearly and never faltered. 

I have not seen him since. I 
pray God he got back safely to 
England. He was the spirit of 
an Empire which can never fall. 
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